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Ecclesinstical Affairs. 


— — 
RITUALISTIO FILIBUSTERING. 


THE charge of Americanising our institu- 
tions is usually reserved for those friends of 
progress who suggest lessons from some of the 
best elements of trans-Atlantic life. It appears 
to us to have much more force against those re- 
actionaries, who, in their passionate rebellion 
against the inevitable, imitate the violence of 
quondam slaveholders' tactics. The recent 
exhibitions of unpatriotic factiousness in the 
American Congress were deservedly stigmatised 
by a word that has become familiar to our own 
Press, though we had hoped that the sort of 
thing represented by it would remain for ever a 
foreign institution. But the tone adopted just 
now by organs of the Ritualistic reaction may 
awaken the fear that ‘‘filibustering” is not 
,cutirely alien to the ecclesiastical mind when 
agitated by vexation and fear. By what other 
name can we call an attempt to bully the 
highest Court of Appeal in ecclesiastical causes, 
and to frighten the Queen’s Councillors out of 


their propriety by threats of disobedience, re- 


sistance, and religious war? Yet this is just 
the course which the Church Times thinks fit 
to adopt on the merest rumour that the Rids- 
dale appeal case is likely to end, as we always 
thought it would, in a compromise. ‘‘As a 
broad general rule,“ we are told, it is a good 
principle that the Press should abstain from 
comments on pending suits, which might affect 
the-decision.” But an exception of course is to 
be made whenever there is the least likelihood 
of a decision against any Ritualistic practice. 
And therefore our valiant contemporary pro- 
ceeds to lay down the law as it ought to be 
laid down, and to threaten the direst conse- 
quences to the Government and the country at 
large, if this authoritative ruling is not adopted. 
The legality of the ‘‘ vestments” is certain. 
The Church Limes says so; and there is an end 
of the matter. Or if the judges should pre- 
sumptuously think otherwise, and vainly 
imagine they can put down the vestments, let 
them take warning. We may as well say at 
once,” observes the Church Times, that we 
refuse all submission beforehand, and pledge 
ourselyes to steady resistance.” Further, 
the judgment will give universal dis- 
satisfaction.” It will be the signal for a 
religious war, compared with which the troubled 
quarter of a century gone by will be regarded 
as almost a peaceful epoch.” And if these 


1 


terrors are not enough to appal the stoutest 
judge on the bench, a new explosive engine, 
equal to any eighty-one ton gun, is advanced in 
the form of a working men’s society,“ a blast 


g|from which will be enough to blow the whole 


framework of the Establishment into the air. 


9 | How any ecclesiastical judge can sleep in peace 


after this it is difficult to understand. No one 
need wonder that judgment is deferred till after 
Easter. If the deluge must come, it may as 


ose well be delayed as long as possible. 


Now, this sort of thing is neither more nor 
less than ‘‘filibustering.” It is the reckless 
effort of a desperate party to smash the machine 
if it cannot be made to work as they wish. 
And the temper of the Church Times is not 
the only indication of this spirit. The Church 
Review is hardly less violent. It declares that 
“the State, from being an adherent of the 
Church and its protector, has become its ineulter 
and oppressor. It is high time Churchmen 
ceased to be patient with this state of things. 
Bad goes on to worse every day.” Nor is this 
filibustering confined to words. The Hatcham 
scandal has shown that Ritualistio rebellion 
against law only stops short of physical force, 
because the police are as yet too strong for it. 
The English Church Union promises aid and 
comfort to recalcitrant clergymen. And the 
allusion of the Church Times to the possibility 
of frequent imitations of Mr. Tooth shows how 
eagerly such promises are welcomed. The 
Bishop of Manchester, the solitary Episcopal 
exponent of calm reason, though not always 
consistently applied, does mot conceal the 
violence of the forces to which we point. In a 
sermon preached at the consecration of a new 
church in Manchester the other day, he declared 
that if the Public Worship Regulation Act were 
applied fairly all round it would raise a 
spirit in the Church of England which 
would make it burst asunder.” Yet, strange 
to say, he nevertheless maintained that the 
Act was a very proper one to have passed. It 
comes to this, then, that a legal Ohurch can 
only be worked by depriving law of its essential 
attributes of impartiality and consistency. This 
is just what the Ritualiets want. Both the 
Church Review and the Ohurch Times put forth 
projects of reform which they alike represent 
as the only possible means for preventing dis- 
establishment; and these schemes, though 
different in detail, have substantially the same 
end in view—the degradation of English law 
into a sectarian instrument for working the 
will of the wildest fanafics of the day. The 
clergy are to have legislative powers. The 
Crown is to abandon its patronage. The Acts 
of Submission and of Promunire, together with 
the Public Worship Regulation Act, are to be 
repealed, and all the decisions of the Judicial 
Committee are to be declared unconstitutional 
and inherently null and void. 

These are strange results for a machinery 
which, according to the apostles of Erastianism, 
is absolutely necessary to protect religion from 
its inherent tendency to sectarian violence. The 
valedictory address of Dean Stanley at St. 
Andrew’s is in many aspects a noble contri- 
bution towards an alleviation of the religious 
perplexities of the time. But with these facts 
before our eyes it does sound strange when we 
are told that the principle of a national esta- 
blishment, which Chalmers vindicated in the 
interests of Christianity and philanthropy, has 
in these latter days more and more com- 


mended itself in the interests of Cbristianity 
and liberty.” ‘‘The enlarging elevating in- 
fluence,” continued the dean, ‘‘ infused into a 
religious institution by its contact, however 
slight, with so magnificent and divine an ordi- 
nance as the national commonwealth, the value 
of resting jreligiovs institutions not on some 
special doctrine or institution, but on the 
highest welfare of the whole community, are 
not less but more appreciated in these times 
than they were in a less civilised age.” Tho 
sentiments of the dean, abstracted from 
their immediate application, commend them- 
selyes both to common sense and Ouris- 
tian feeling. But where is it that these sen- 
timents practically prevail? Is it in Spain 
or Russia or France where Voluntaryism in 
religion is almost or entirely unknown? Is it 
in Germany where Biemarkism in ite Church 
has managed to unite a dead orthodoxy of form 
with a general contempt for the Bible and 
Christianity ? No; the amiable spirit breathed 
by Dean Stanley’s remarks is gradually but 
most surely winning its way precisely in that 
English race, which, if it be considered in its 
widest extent, embracing the United States and 
the Oolonies, has less to do with Ohurch 
Establishments than any other race in the world. 
Surely this is a fact which the Dean would do 
well to consider. Religious zeal, bound, 


hampered, and constrained by law, either dies 


away into indifference, or breaks out into acrid 
violence like the Ritualistic filibustering on 
which we have commented. Left to organise 
itself by the instincts of its own eh it is 
indéed like all organic’ growths, subject 
morbid aberrations ; but on the whole it * 
to fulfil the law of its being in the embodiment 
of ‘‘ righteousness, apres and joy in the Holy 
Ghost.” 


DEAN STANLEY ON RELIGIOUS 
DEVELOPMENT. 


In another article we have quoted Dean 
Stanley’s address at St. Andrew's University, 
only to point the contrast between his ideal and 
imaginative views of Church. Establishments 
and the actual facts of contemporary Ohurch 
history. But his reference to this subject formed 
no eseential part of the high argument on which 
he was engaged. It was inevitable of course; 
as inevitable as Mr. Dick’s reference to the 
head ‘of Charles I. whenever he took a pen in 
hand ; and if we may be excused saying so, it 
was as little relevant. All the rest of the ad- 
dress deals with topics of absorbing interest 
and profound import for the life of the coming 
age, and deals with them in such a way as to 
command the admiration and sympathy, even 
where the speaker may fail to command the 
assent, of all believers in the principle that 


the immortal vitality of religion implies im- 


mortal growth. The Dean has often been 
criticised, and not unjustly, for a want of 
definiteness in his suggestions as to the future 
of theology. The present address, as we shall 
presently have ocoasion to remark, is certainly 
chargeable with the same defect. But it is 
characterised by a general earnestness, an 
occasional loftiness of conception, and at times 
by an impassioned eloquence such as are not 
quite usual in the even flow of the Dean’s erudite 
amiability 

The 3 spirit is rare, and we are not 
always sure that we understand our orator well 
enough to say whether he possesses it or not. 
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But any man who can speak from heart to 


heart of the conflicts and the assured triumphs 
of religious faith in the immediate future, 
appeals to an instinct of humanity which ensures 


to him an interest unrivalled in its intensity by 


any feeling awakened by poet, philosopher, or 
politician. This is what Dean Stanley under- 
took to do for the students of St. Andrew’s. 
He referred to the increasing conflict bet ween 
the fiercer factions of the ecclesiastical and the 
scientific worlds.” He remarked with much 
significance that there have arisen new ques- 
tions, which ancient theology has for the most 
part not even considered.” The opportunity was 
perhaps not favourable for the full elucidation 
of the particular points he had in mind, 
but there are many perplexed inquirers who 
would give much to know whether he had, for 
instance, in view the physical doctrine of con- 
tinuity, and what he thinks of its relation to 
miracle either in creation or redemption. He 
took surely too gloomy a view of the intellectual 
barrenness of the present age. But when he 
turned to the future all was light aud hope. He 
contradicted, not withoutscorn, Lord Macaulay’s 
dictum that theology is incapable of progress. 
and illustrated his confidence by a reference to 
John Knox and Pastor Robinson, both of whom, 
most notably the latter, looked for more truth 
to break forth from God's oly word.“ Con- 
sistently with such expectations it was shown 
that human oreeds and liturgies had been in a 
constant state of flux, so that if spiritual descen- 
dants could meet their ancestors on earth, un- 
skilled as yet in the language of heaven, they 
would scarcely be able to understand one 
another. All this may be. But what is that 
‘‘holy word out of which Pastor Robinson 
expected more truth to break forth? Thisisa 
questicn which Dean Stanley must have 
awakened in the minds of his hearers. But it 
‘was not a question which he felt bound to 
answer. In language bright with poetic 
metaphor he spoke of ‘‘sacred books, once 
regarded, as the stars were regarded by ancient 
astronomers, as spangies set in the sky, floating 
masses of nebulous light, a galaxy of milky 
spots—now resolved by the telescope of scholar- 
ship into their component ‘parts.” He spoke 
with much apparent discrimination of a “ large 
infusion of the poetic element into the Bible, 
of „the temporary and the essential,” the 
parabolical and the historical.“ But was he 
aware of the tremendous shock to the whole 
framework of the religious consciousness thaf 
might be suggested to many young minds 
by this resolution of ancient luminaries into 
their component parts”? Let us not be 
mistaken. Truth is truth, and to be bought 


at any price; and we shall not quarrel with 
any man for advancing the most startling 
them to 
But we do expect 
some sympathy with the difficulties of 
others. And we seem to miss some link in the 


theories if he heartily believes 
be for human welfare. 


chain of argument when we start from the ex- 
pectation of new truths out of the Word of 


God,” and are landed in the resolution ef a 


venerable book into its component parts. The 


„door of escape from scepticism, of which 


Dean Stanley speaks, as ‘‘ opened by the dis- 


closure of this higher aspect of Scripture ”’ is 
not quite so evident to the unlearned as it is to 
him; and we could wish that it had been 
made a little plainer. Again, he dwells with 
delight upon a saying of Augustine’s that has 


become almest a commonplace in these times: 


We believe the miracles for the sake of the 
gospels, not the gospels for the sake of the 
gospels.” Most preachers, however, who en- 
dorse these words, are careful to show that the 
miracles are nevertheless a salutary exercise of 
faith. But this is far from being Dr. Stanley’s 
position. On the contrary, he insists that this 
saying should be viewed in all its conse- 
quences,” and promises that it will enable us 
„to treat with equanimity half the perplexities 
of this subject.” Perhaps so; but we are irre- 
sistibly reminded of the story of the tailless 
fox. His condition occasioned difficulties in 
the minds of his brethren ; but the latter were 
assured that there was one simple method of 


accommc dation which would get rid of all the 
perplexities of the subject. Let them all give 
up their tails, and there would be an end of 
the matter. 

Yet we are fully alive to the nobility of the 
Dean’s insistance that the truly ysupernatural 
elements of religion are the moral and spiritual. 
There is profound truth in his remark that it 
is not the reconciliation of theology and science 
that is needed, but a recognition of their essen- 
tial identity. And his final appeal to the future 
pastors of Scotland has in it the ring of genuine 
Christian eloquence. In the beginning of bis 
address the Dean likened himself to the Abbot 
of Aberbrothock, who not knowing how to 
build a lighthouse, placed a bell on the rock 
ahead of approaching mariners. There is very 
real truth, as well as modesty in the compari- 
son. We hear a sweet-toned music amidst 
waves of doubt that dash on rocks, threatening 
shipwreck of faith. But the mist and darkness 
are very thick, and sounds, however musical, 
are often uncertain in their direction. 


MR. R. W. DALE ON THE GOVERNMENT 
BURIALS BILL. 


In the course of his speech at Cardiff (noticed 
elsewhere) Mr. Dale made the following remarks on 
the bill introduced into the House of Lords o 
Tuesday, the 13th, by the Duke of Richmond an 
Gordon :—In reading the greater part of the noble 
duke’s speech indeed it might be supposed that 
Nonconformists had no special interest in tbe bill. 
The noble duke was anxious to make it appear that 
his chief object in submitting the measure was to 
secure the consolidation of a large number of Acts 
of Parliament, some of which were said to be in 
conflict with each other, and which had been passed 
during the last thirty years, in relation to grave- 
yards and cemeteries, and also to provide on sanitary 
1 for the closing of those graveyards which 
ad long since been filled. He (the duke) distinctly 
stated that he was anxious to rest the claim of his 
measure on consolidation and on sanitary reasons. 
But his grace, after all, was thinking of the Non- 
conformists from first to last—(Hear, hear)—and the 
Standard, the next evening, very justly said that to 
describe the bill as a sanitary measure was only a 
convenient Parliamentary fiction. The real object 
of the measure was to counteract all that agitation 
against the present arrangement affecting burial in 
parish churchyards, an agitation which had at last 
assumed such proportions that even a Conservative 
Ministry had come to the conclusion that it might 
not longer be despised. (Applause.) Now, what 
was their position in relation to this burial question ? 
It was acknowledged, acknowledged on all hands, 
acknowledged by the noble duke himself in the 
— in which he introduced his measure, that 
onconformists had a common-law right to inter- 
ment in ue graveyards. (Applause.) The 
right of Nonconformists in parochial graveyards 
was as complete as the right of Cliurchmen. 
(Applause.) The obscurest Primitive Metho- 
dist in England has as good a right at 
common law to be buried in the graveyard 
of his parish as the re of a hundred 
livings, or as the Archbishop of Canterbury 
himself. (Great applause.) Now, while common 
law ,recognised their right, they complained that 
under specific legislation, while Churchmen were 
free to inter their dead with the religious services 
which they preferred, they (the Dissenters) were 
not permitted to inter their dead with the religious 
services which they preferred. They complained 
that their common-law right had been clogged and 
fettered by specific Acts of Legislature that inter- 
fered in their claim to religious equality. Now 
how did the noble duke pro to meet this injus- 
tice? His first anxiety clearly was to close as 
many parochial graveyards as possible, to require 
parishes to provide new cemeteries with a conse- 
crated portion of ground for Churchmen, and an 
unconsecrated portion for the Nonconformists. 
ees lau og 4 said 2 the condition of a 
rge number of the parochi aveyards of the 
country was positively — that so many 
had been buried within a very limited area that the 
health of the community was in very serious 7 
indeed, and he thought on this sanitary ground he 
could get a great number of graveyards closed, 
and a great number of eemeteries created. Well, 
he could not help thinking that many ratepayers, 
when the inspector declared that the parochial 
graveyard must be closed on sanitary grounds, 
would begin to suspect that it was going to be closed 
“ey in order to evade the troublesome eccle- 
siastical question. (“ Hear, hear, and applause.) 
The noble duke was asked to let Nonconformists 
into the parochial graveyards, and he answered that 
claim by determining in a vast number of cases to 
shut out the Churchmen and Nonconformists too. 
(Laughter.) Now, that was a Conservative mode of 
settling a difficulty. But there was a large 
number of parishes in the count in 
which the graveyards could not possibly be 
dealt with on this ground. There were 


parishes in which the graveyards were large enough 


to contain the remains of 4 likely to 
be found in the neighbourhoods for the next 200 


— — 


years, and in some of these parisbes a half of the 
people, or a third, might be Nonconformists, and 
the noble duke recognised the fact that under 
existing arrangements with regard to parochial 
1 those graveyards were not suitable for 

e interment of Nonconformists, inasmuch as Non- 
conformists could not conduct in them the services 
which they preferred. The duke’s bill was a bill to 
enable Nonconformists to surrender their right to 


the parochial graveyards, and to provide for the 


levying of a new rate on the whole parish, in order 
to provide to the Episcopalians the exclusive right 
to national property. It was one of the most 
grotesque and audacious attempts to solve a great 
question upon which any Government ever ven- 
tured. (Hear, hear.) Should this bill become law, 
there would not be a parish in the kingdom in 
which Nonconformists would put its provisions in 
motion in order to secure for themselves a ceme- 
tery, when there was room enough for all in the 
parish graveyard. There would be cases even, 
should this bill become law, in which a new ceme- 
tery would be secured, and yet, perhaps, there 
might be Nonconformists in the parish. He (the 
duke) proposed that all those who objected to 
the services of the parish priest in connection 
with their funerals, should be permitted to 
enjoy the singular distinction and privilege 
of interring {their deceased friends in silence. 
(Hisses.) ‘They had often protested against 
that solution of the difficulty. They said 
that in the national graveyard they had as good a 
right to offer prayers and thanksgivings to Almighty 
God as any other citizens. (Applause.) The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, at the close of his 
speech in the House of Lords on Tuesday, | 
expressed a hope, not merely a hope, but 
a conviction, that such amendments as would 
no doubt be introduced into this bill in com- 
mittee, amendments which the Government would 
probably be prepared to accept, it would be a mea- 
sure which would ‘‘ prove acceptable to a great 
majority of our sensible Dissenting brethren.” 
(Laughter.) Well, he was afraid that Mr. Rogers 
and he were not included in the number of sensible 
Dissenting brethren who were to be satisfied. 
(Renewed laughter.) If the Duke of Richmond 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury really believed 
that this measure was likely to terminate the agita- 
tion it was intended to meet and subdue, it was 
only a fresh illustration of the singular incapacity 
of Conservatives, and all those holding high eccle- 
siastical offices, to understand the ground on which 
they raised their protest against religious inequality. 
(Applause.) He was not surprised that Conserva- 
tives and archbishops could not satisfy their claims, 
but what amused him was that they did not take 
a little trouble to understand what the claims 
really meant. (Hear, hear.) 


THE PRESS ON THE BURIALS BILL OF 
THE GOVERNMENT. 


The Government bill (says the Spectator) is like 
a game of cross-questions and cont answers. 
The Dissenters asked for equality in the church- 
yards, and they have got a consolidation of the 
various Acts affecting burial. The only concession, 
if it be a concession, made by the Duke of Rich- 
mond to the Dissenters, is that he proposes to give 
the newly-made burial authority the duty of pro- 
viding new burial-grounds, both consecrated and 
unconsecrated, where there is not enough for the 
purpose already, and that it allows those whe 
object to the use of the Burial Service at the grave 
the right to claim a silent burial. This is indeed 
asking a fish and getting a stone. A Government 
which, when asked to change the law, answers by 
a spontaneous effort to consolidate, without 
changing it in the manner desired, is more likely to 
be suspected of making fun of the malcontents than 
of making concessions to them. 


The Church papers have for the most part little 
to say about the bill. The Guardian has not yet 
expressed an opinion. The Record expresses doubt 
if it will meet with the acquiescence of Noncon- 
formists, notwithstanding the Primate’s approval. 
The Rock more strongly fears that, in spite of its 
merits,” the bill will tend to aggravate rather 
than diminish the evil it is designed to remove: 


But if the ratepayers generally are to be called upon 
to purchase and maintain burial-grounds for the sole 
use of the Nonconformists, it is more than probable 
that a very substantial grievance, caloulated to pro- 
voke much local ill-feeling, will be created. Church- 
men would 4 be willing to make the sacrifice for 
the sake of peace, but the “ intractable” Dissenters 
would in all probability utilise any such proposal in 
extending their agitation and gaining converts to their 
views. or instance, let us take a parish where the 
churchyard is the only burial-ground, and this is suffi- 
ciently large for the wants of the inbabitants. Under 
cover of the words in the bill declaring that the parish 
was not provided with ‘‘sufficient and suitable” ground, 
the local burial board would be compelled to obtain 
additional ground, and the expense of so doing would 
fall upon the local rates. ot only would this be 
deemed a hardship by many of the ratepayers, but the 
Dissenters would refuse to bury their dead in a place 
which would serve more than anything else to widen 
the distinction between themselves and their fellow- 
parishioners, | 


The Ritualist papers are too intent upon their 
own matters to pay much attention to the bill. 
But the Church Times denies the assertion of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury that the clergy are 


anxious to provide a service for Dissenters, ‘‘ Every - 


one knows that the clergy desire nothing of 
sort.” The Church Review says the Dissenter 
„wants to be as good as the parson on the parson’s 
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own ground, and he is bound to covet, and does 


graveyard. We only fear that the Government, 
while declining to satisfy Mr. Osborne Morgan’s 
clique, have shrunk from offending them by granting 
legal relief to clerical consciences.” The John Bull 
is charmed with the measure :— 


It provides relief for the alleged conscientious 
grievance. But, of course, it does not deal with the 
real grievance that moves Mr. Osborne Morgan and his 
allies... It does not give to Dissenting ministers equal 
powers with the parson in the parish churchyard. 
And so it is not probable that the political Dissenters 
wil! accept it as a settlement ; it is far more probable 
that they will offer it the most resolute opposition, 
aware that it will end an agitation from which they look 
for more favourable results to the cause they have at 
heart. It will be well if Churchmen decide to pass the 
measure with such amendments as may appear desir- 
able, and above all that the futility of further conces- 
sions on the subject should be recognised. It is 
utterly useless to attempt to conciliate those who will 
not be satisfied with anything except entire compliance 
with their demands. hilst yielding what, in strict 
justice, may be due, it is as well that it should be 
understood that the limit of concessions has been 
reached. As was suggested in the speech of the Duke 
of Richmond and Gordon, there is no greater rigbt on 
the part of the parishioners to be buried in the parish 
churchyard with a burial service of their own than 
there is fer them to be married in the parish church 


with or without any rites or ceremonies they may 
choose. 


There is a slight flaw in this argument. People 
can go elsewhere to be married, but the dead 
cannot be carted about from parish to parish. 

The Faglish Independent says: — We have no 
option but to protest against aud to fight by every 
legitimate weapon in our power this intended impo- 
sition of religious disabilities. No doubt we shall 
be taunted by His Grace the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury with a want of sense in refusing to accept the 
bill, but we must endure even that verdict with 
whatever patience we can command.” Our contem- 
porary thus states the chief objection to the mea- 
sure :—‘* Nonconformists have claimed all along a 
right of burial in the parish churchyard, with a 
service in harmony with their convictions, and con- 
ducted by their own minister. The proposal now is 
still to keep them out of the churchyard, and not 
only so, but to tax unnecessarily the whole of the 
community to keep them out of the churchyard. 
It becomes, in fect, a new form of religious endow- 

ment. Public property would then be used solely 
on behalf of the Nonconformist portion of the com- 
munity. That we who have all along protested 
against this should now be urged to accept it shows 
how little a Conservative Government can under- 
stand us. If, tov, they had purposed with malice 
aforethought to make Nonconformity obnoxious in 
the eyes of people who have no sympathy with it 
or who are indifferent towards it, they could hardly 
have proposed a scheme more suitable for their 
N 
e may briefly indicate the opinions of some 
of the provincial dailies. The Manchester Guardian 
says that ‘‘ the measure has been expressly framed 
with a view to the perpetuation of the grievance of 
which Dissenters complain, for nothing is conceded 
1 ‘silent burial,’ which is no concession 
at all. 

The bill looked at as a sanitary measure has its 
valuable features, but it isa mere evasion of the just 
and moderate demands advanced by the Noncon- 
formists. Cemeteries and silent burial would leave the 
question with all its heartburnings where it is, and the 
position would not be sensibly modified even if Parlia- 
ment were to adopt the well-meant amendment of which 
the Primate has given informal notice. Dr. Tait's idea 
is that Convocation might be able to frame a service 
‘‘which might be read over our Dissenting brethren 
without violating the scruples which they felt azainst 
the whole Office of the Church as it at present existed.” 
That would certainly not meet the views of Mr. Osborne 
Morgan and thw great body of Dissenters. 


As to the Government means of meeting ‘‘ the 
religious difficulty” the Manchester Hxaminer 
refuses to regard it even as a concession. 


Dissenters complain that they are shut ont of the 
ancient churchyards of the country, in which they have 
a common law right of interment, unless they will sub- 
mit to certain conditions framed in the real or supposed 
iaterests of the Church. To that the first answer of the 
Government is that they will shut out both Dissenters 
and [Churchmen alike from as many churcbyards as 

And this we believe would be thé only 
answer of the Government if they could see their way 
to closing every churchyard in the country on purely 

s. Unfortunately, in spite of a gradual 
progress in this direction, which the Duke of Richmond 
described with so much satisfaction, it is not yet possible 
to strike a trenchant stroke. There are still hundreds, 
indeed thousands, of parishes, in which there is no 
pretence for closing the churchyard on the ground that 
it is injurious to health. The Government are therefore 
under the painful necessity of giving some further answer ; 
and this they find in a proposition that when the Dis- 
senters in a parish are sufficiently numerous and p wer- 
ful to persuade the Home 8 that they are 
entitled to consideration, they shall be empowered to 
tax both themselves and the Churchmen of the parish 
for the purpose of providing them with a piece of 
unconsecrated ground, which they do not in the least 
desire, in order that this may then be made the excuse 
and the means of depriving them of that interment 
in the old churchyard where their forefathers ie, 
which they do very greatly desire, and wach they 
c'aim as their common law right. Such an offer in 


aoswer to such a demand is so obsi usly absurd, that | 


one can with difficulty g ve the Government cvedit ſo 
making it seriously. It is so much besi le the mark as 
to render it almost unnecessary to urge points wh oel, 
althouph of minor, are of substantial importance. It 
is for instance apparent that, even for the Loon which 


| it offers, Dissenters would be entirely dependent upon , 
covet, the parish pulpit just as much as the parish | 


their ability to make their influence felt’ in ary par 
ticular ish. Nothing could be done unless the 
Burial Board set up its unconsecrated cemetery proprio 
motu, or unless the Home Secretary could ap- 
proached by the quota of requisitionists. In other 
words, a new and most exciting subject of parochial 
irritation would be introduced by Act of Parliament 
into a large number of parishes, and men’s minds 
would be distracted from —— works for the benefit of 
the living by bitter and barren quarrelling over the 
interment of the dead. Then, although it may seem a 
slight matter to the Government that the small handful 
of poor and humble Nonconformists to be found in 
most of our rural parishes—the very people for whom 
legislation is most needed —sbould be hopelessly left 
out in the col , that, we venture to say, will not be the 
view of their richer or more powerful brethren. 


The Leeds Mercury concludes an article on the 
subject with the following remarks: — 


Lord Granville put the case of the Dissenters in plain 
and forcible terms when he declared that they claimed 
a right by common law to the use of the churchyards, 
and that they were now debarred from the exercise of 
that right by religious restriction imposed upon them in 
the interests of the Church of England. 85 far as we 
can judge from the speech of the Duke of Richmond, 
there is practically no attempt to meet this grievance in 
the bill be has just introduced. Happily the amend- 
ment of which the Archbishop of Canterbury has given 
notice, and which is intended to authorise the use of a 
certain form cf service by Nonconformist ministers in 
the churchyard, may do something to improve the bill ; 
though it is by no means certain that the proposals of 
the Primate will be of such a character as to be accep- 
table to Nonconformists. As to the Government 
measure, it is certain that unless it is of a much more 
sweeping and liberal character than were the remarks 
of the noble duke last night, it will be resented by the 
whole body of Nonconformists as a positive insult, 


instead of being welcomed as a fair solution of the ques- 
tion. 


The Newerstle Daily Chronicle speaks of the bill 
as not even a compromise, but rather a deliberate 
shirking of the question which has so repeatedly 
occupied the attention of Parliament. the pro- 
posals of the Government ignore the position and 
arguments of those who allege a grievance in the 
present monopoly of the parish graveyard, and 
give currency to the claim that the question in- 
volves the rights of the clergy: — 


If the Church were disestablished, it would never 
occur to the highest-minded priest in the land that he 
had any preferential authority over a parish cemetery, 
merely on the ground that, in bis own opinion, his was 
the true Church, and all other Churches were apostate. 
On the other hand, if the favoured priesthood would, of 
their own accord, petition Parliament to relieve them 
of the obloquy which attaches to their present connec- 
tion with public graveyards, they would d» something 
towards allaying the dislike and hostility which are now 
embittered, sometimes even to rancour. by clerical 
obtrusiveness asd conceit in the hour of human sorrow 
and in the sslemo pres nos of death. In this way they 
would be lengtheniog their lease of Parliamentary 
favour ; but whether this is really desirable in the face 
of the ultimate dise:tablishment, which is inevitable, 
may well be doubted hy them, as it would be by those 
truest friends of theirs whom they blindly denounce as 
foes. In the meantime, it should be clearly understood 
that this is no resurrection of Nonconformist grievances ; 
it is a demand that the nation be cleared from all com- 
plicity with systematic outrage of conscience and en- 
forced hypocrisy at the grave. It is, therefore, neither 
with a view to the upsetting of a State Church, nor to 
the renewing its lease of supremacy, that the demand 
for unobstructed civil burial rights is now being urged, 
but that the statute roll of the land may be purged 
from a palpable blot, and ry 5 become more worthy 
of her name as the home of the free. It is satisfactory 
to note from the tone of Earl Granville’s closing remarks 
that not even in the House of Lor. is will this mockery 
of justice be allowed to become law without protest. 


The Sheffield Independent says that the Govern- 
ment have indicated that they can come no nearer 
religious liberty at the grave side than by conced- 
ing a silent funeral.” It must, the duke inti- 
2 be the Church of England service, or nothing 
at all— 


This seems to our mind to threaten an aggravation 
rather than an improvement of the burials question as 
it stands. We aro willing to join with the friends of 
Nonconformity who, on Thursday, counselled waiting 
for further explanation of the ‘* sanitary and consoli- 
dating” clauses (although we are strongly invlined to 
believe that the machinery projected by these provi- 
sions will breed jealous strife and engender parochial 
complications), but there is no occasion to delay the ex- 
pression of the conviction that as a concession to Non- 
conformist agitation the new bill is a mere piece of 
subterfuge, and fully deserving of the “ rigorous oppo: 
sition” which the representatives of the Liberat 
movement and the Dissenting Deputies have already 
resolved to mete out to it. If it were not an insult to 
the solemn dignity of bereavement, the silent burial ” 
N would demand the most unqualified hosti- 
ity of Dissenters, for it essays completely to shelve the 
claim that all classes shall enjoy perfect liberty in the 
public churchyards as a matter of riyht / 

The Bristol Mercury thus sums up the main 
characteristics of the bill :—‘*‘ Wherever there is a 
large body of Dissenters thay are to be taxed 
in order that they may exclude themselves 
from the churchyards in which their relatives are 
interred, and where by law and equity they consider 
they have aright to be also buried. In Iccalities 


truth to say that it is a Tory declaration of war 


where they are few in number, they must either 


submit to rites to which they conscientiously object, 
or see their relatives buried like suicides, infidels, 


or evil livers, to whom the Church also refuses any 
* art of religious feelings, And this, we are 
tol , is a satisfactory solution of a difficulty which 
is admitted to exist among eight millions of the 
English population! Would it not be nearer the 


against the Nonconformity which is so detestable in 


Conservative eyes, and that it will be answered as 
it deserves? 


THE CHURCH AND STATE QUESTION IN 
A CHURCH CONFERENCE. 


The telatious of Church and State formed the 
subject of discussion at a conference of the Liver- 
E Rural Deanery North, held on Monday, 

arch 12, in St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, under 
the presidency of the Rev. Canon Warr, rural 
dean. There was a numerous attendance of both 
clergy and laity. 

The Rev. J. Crump, who read the first paper, 
said that Churchmen had long been acoustomed to 
the assaults of the Anti-State Church Society ; but 
now a Liberation Society, of which the lish 
Church Union seemed to be the accredited centre, 
had sprung up in the Church itself. The rebel- 
lious manifesto was published to the world, and he 
did not think it was to be construed in a non. 
natural sense. One effect had been to make the 
old Liberationists jubilant. Two more, it was to 
be hoped, would follow—first, the opening of a 
good many Churchmen's eyes; and, second, the 
rectification of sympathies charitably indulged. A 
singular and anomalous position was assumed 
the disestablishers. So far as the ciergy were con- 
cerned, they stood exactly where they did when 
they took Holy Orders. The solemn oaths and 
vows of obedience to spiritual and civil authority 
at deacons’ and priests’ orders and induction to 
benefices were unchanged. No way of absolution 
from them had been provided, and resignation was 
the only alternative. Although the cry was for 
disestablishment only, were those who raised it 
quite sure that disendowment would not be a 
corollary, and the spoils devoted to bridge- building 
and lunatic asylums, as old Liberationists sug- 
gested? The agitation for disestablishment was 
manifestly the outcome of the straitened position 
of the Ritualists. circumstances com- 

lled to desperate measures. The object might 

unattainable, but the pursuit of it afforded, or 
seemed to afford, a popular standpoint. He looked 
upon disestablishment as a crime and sacrilege, 
which could not take place while there were hun- 
dreds of thousands of true-hearted Churchmen 
resolved to guard the blessings they enjoyed under 
the existing union of Church and State. 

Mr. Justty Pearson foliowed with a paper on 
the same subject. In 21 how far recent 
events and legislation had tended to weaken the 
connection between Church and State, or rendsred 
it desirable to sever that connection, he said it was 
a matter of serions that the t truths of 
the Church could not be taught and held without 
those differences of opinion and action which of late 
years bad resulted in such long and bitter contro- 
versies in the law courts. That, he thought, was 
more to be deplored than the differences them- 
selves, and he believed he spoke advisedly and 
within bounds when be = —— a spirit of un - 
easiness was creeping over the laity with res to 
those things. Such discords to — 2 * 
thero was something weak in the conneotion of 
Church and State, and that if the latter was to 
have the control and governance of the Church, 
something more was wanting to produce and insure 
that stability of doctrine and uniformity of teach- 
ing which was considered one of the pillars of an 
Established Church. Whether or not such a state 
of things as they a to be drifting into 
would be cured the severance of Church and 
State, or by the establishment of purely ecclesias- 
tical courts for the trial of all cases of doctrine, 
ritual, or ceremonies, was well worthy of conside- 
ration ; but one thing seemed to be drawing slowly 
and surely nearer, namely, the disruption of the 
Church, or its severance into parties, the weaken- 
ing of her influence and — g on the people. 
To prevent 80 at a fall, so lamentable a cata- 
strophe, all sh unite and work with that ancient 
brotherly love which had handed the Church down 
to the present time, and should secure a watch- 
word of unity and concord, Church and State,” 
in ages to come. 

Mr. T. W. Drxon, who followed with another 
paper, said some changes were im vely de- 
manded in the relationship of the Church to the 
State, and something should be done to bring the 
former more in accordance with the spirit of the 
age and the demand of the times. question 
ought to be met by modifications which might and 
ought to be made to meet the altered state of cir- 
cumstances, and to strengthen the power of the 
Church and, it might be, to postpone disesta- 
blishment. - 

The Rev. Canon Hume said some people thought 
that disestablishment and disendowment were in- 
separable, but he thought they were separable. 
He did not at all fear disendowment, because he 
believed there would be so much safeguard in the 
equalisation of revenues and a lopping off of excre- 
scences that the Church, as a Church, would be 
stronger and better than before. He believed the 
Irish Church had realised that already. The sepa- 
ration became a very serious question for the State 
itself, for it would be to recast a great 
part of the civil arrangements, from w to carry 
out the theory ö — have to 
be abolished. The people w suffer, for the 
Church’s holy days would be converted into a 
worldly holiday. He thought that Churchmen had 


not done their duty in allowing the hostile state- 
ments of political agitators to pass by and fructify. 
The Rev. J. TWESTYMAN strongly urged that 
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the Church ought to adapt herself to the altered 
circumstances of the age. Notwithstanding the 
Act which was passed enabling clergymen to retire 
on one-third of their endowment, there were aged 
men who had not availed themselves of it, whose 
churches were comparatively, if not altogether, 
neglected, and the work done positively nil. He 
also urged the admission of the laity into Convo- 
cation. 

Mr. Farmer said if he was not mistaken no 
measure could possibly be brought: before the 
Houses of Parliament for the disestablishment of 
the Church which did not embrace the question of 
disendowment, and no measure would pass the 
Houses of Parliament for the disestablishment of 
Church which did not include disendowment, and 
it would be a most unwise thing for the State to 
allow the Church to be disestablished without being 
disendowed. 

The Rev. J. Bump urged that there was 
. of room in the Church for High-Church, 

w- Church, and Broad-Church, What they 
wanted was to have the law clear, and to under- 
stand one another better. They had had to stand 
up and fight the battle of the Reformaticn, and he 
wanted to know why honest, earnest, and upright 
High Churchmen did not come forward and say 
they would have these extremes put down? They 
wanted a union of the two great schools, the 
moderate High-Church party and the Evangelical 
pants. He was quite sure if they could only stand 

y one another the battle would be gained. 

Mr. T. W. Drxon said the question had been dis- 
cussed as if he advocated dis establishment, which 
he did not ; but said it was a question that gained 
strongly, and was to be met in one way or another. 
Disestablishment would have to be discussed in 
some way or other, and perhaps something taken 
in hand might prevent it, and if not prevent it 
entirely, might prevent it for a length of time. 


— ———— 


THE COMING JUDGMENT IN THE 
FOLKESTONE RITUAL CASE. 


It seems to be generally understood that the 
judgment of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council in the Ridsdale appeal case will be given 
soon after Easter. The great anxiety that is felt 
on the subject in ecclesiastical quarters is seen in 
the correspondence on the subject that crowds the 
Church papers, from the Guardian downwards. In 
a prominent leader the Church Times states that it 
has information from a very high quarter” to the 
effect that it has been arranged to allow the east- 
ward position, and, we believe, wafer bread, but to 

ronounce the Eucharistic vestments illegal. Our 

etails on the subject extend yet further, and 
imply that the majority of the judges are satisfied 
of the legality of the vestments, but lack the moral 
courage to say so in face of the supposed popular 
hostility to them, and the possible vindictive action 
of the Evangelical party. In commenting on this 
rumour our Ritualietio contemporary contends that 
no plausible argument has yet been devised against 
the legality of the vestments, and that they can 
only be pronounced to be illegal by the judges 
shutting their eyes to historical evidence, and pro- 
nouncing an opinion simply in the interests of sup- 
posed expediency. On the other hand, the Church 
Times contends that the eastward position does not 
rest on anything like the same firm legal basis as 
the vestments, and it is notorious to everyone that 
the numbers of the clergy who are practically inte- 
rested in the eastward position are very much 
larger than those of the vestment-wearers. 

It is probably judged prudent not to exasperate them 
by an adverse decision, but to aim at splitting the 

igh-Church party 11 diasevering the interests of the 

Anglicans and the Ritualists, as the framers of the 
Purebas judgment would have done had they possessed 


a little less narrow partisanship, and a little more prac- 
tical shrewdness. | 


It is argued that in the Puritan ranks the legalising 
of the eastward position would generate a fierce 


antagonism, and that its use would inevitably 
spread much more rapidly than the use of vest- 


ments ever would, if for no other reason than that 
the change involves none of that costly expenditure 
option of 
the Eucharistic vestments, and which, N 


which is necessarily incurred by the 


their undoubted legality to be admitted, woul 
seriously check their introduction everywhere. 


Further, the eastward position is one point against 
which most of the controversial artillery of the 


Low-Church 


vious ngs of the Privy Council bave excite 


It will be (says the Church Times) the signal fora 
religious war compared with which the troubled quarter 
cf a century gore by will be regarded as almost a 
E epoch. And this risk is increased by a nya 

e, and in 
consequence of, the last encroachment of the State on 
the rights of the Church of England. We refer to the 
Working Men’s Society, already localised in a hundred 
and forty cities and towns, and gathering strength daily 
like an avatanche. The members of this great organi- 
satien have learnt in the churches which they attend 
the rights and wrongs ef the questions at issue, and 
if supposed public policy, rather than legal right, is to 
rule the coming judgment, it is quite worth while for 
the authorities to consider, before pronouncing it, 
whether it be not more important to consider the de- 
mands of this swiftly growing body, than to attempt, 
and that in vain, as we have shown above, to humour 


actur which has appeared on the scene sinc 


y has been directed, because it 
involves, as they suppose, the sacrificial aspect of 
the Eucharist more than any other usage or cere- 

’ mony ; consequently, the judgment will give uni- 
vereal dissatisfaction, and Jargely increase the feeling 
of 2 1 widespread exasperation which the od 

nai 8 


the caprices of a party which is decaying at a daily 
accelerating pace. 

The Church Times says that it looks at the matter 
only in the interests of abstract justice and public 
tranquillity.” By a decision such as that indicated 
its own course—that of ‘‘the emancipation of the 
spirituality from the yoke of Erastianism would 
be effectually promoted, and a judgment which 
should repeat the capital error of the Purchas 
finding would beget resistance which could end 
only in the overthrow of the existing system. 

The Pall Mall Gazette also gives currency to a 
report that, in the event of the majority of the 
judges deciding in the Ridsdale appeal case that 
vestments are illegal, three members of the court 
will (following the example of Lord Justice Knight 
Bruce in the Gorham case) give separate judgments 
assigning their reasons for dissent. It is expected 
that the optional use of the eastward position will 
be legalised. 


DISESTABLISHMENT IN SCOTLAND. 


The four largest Presbyteries of the Free Church 
(says the Hdinburgh Daily Review of Thursday) 
have now pronounced with an emphatic distinct- 
ness upon the question of disestablishment. By 
majorities almost as large proportionally as that 
which declared a verdict upon the subject in the 
Free Presbyteries of Glasgow, the sister Presby- 
teries of Edinburgh, of Dundee, and of Paisley have 
affirmed a like conclusion. All say that it is de- 
sirable the existing connection betwixt Church and 
State in Scotland, in so far as it grants to what ig 
called the Establishment immunities and prece- 
dence, ought at once to cease and determine. Each 
of these meetings was held on Wednesday. 


EDINBURGH. 


In the Presbytery for Edinburgh the subject was 
introduced by Sir Henry Moncreiff, who brought 
forward the motion of which he had given notice 
(and the substance of which has appeared in our 
columns), to the effect that, as the continued main- 
tenance by the State of an Establishment had not 
only involved a usurpation upon the just rights of 
the Free Church and of the Scottish people, 
but had been a fruitful. cause of division 
and contention, the General Assembly be 
asked to take special steps for asserting the 
position of the Free Church of Scotland. 
Sir Henry supported the overture in a lengthened 
speech, the points of which it is not easy for Eng- 
lishmen to understand. In the course of it he 
argued that the Free Church could not give up its 
formula for the sake of uniting with the “established 
Church, though there was a barring principle which 

revented them uniting with persons who did not 
hold the lawfulness of Establishments. He held 
that principle to be important, but he did not hold 
the deduction of endowments and the lawfulness of 
them was of equal importance with the deduction 
about the absolute authority of Christ over the 
Church, and the maintaining untouched her dis- 
tinct government—government distinct from the 
civil magistrate, Looking at all the circumstances 
in the difficulty of making any other kind of com- 
bination, it was better that they should not seek 
for Establishment, that anything of that kind 
should be discouraged, and that they should rather 
continue to lean more and more on the spontaneous 
liberality of the people. (Applause.) But he was pre- 
pared to protest against any Act of Parliament that, 
while dissolving the connection existing between 
Church and State, makes no provision in the way 
of maintaining their testimony for religious truth. 
He held that they must have that testimony main- 
tained intact. e submitted that any Act of Par- 


land ; but whereas it was the mind of the people 
that they should support the Church voluntarily, 
therefore it was more expedient they should be left 
so to do, and to make arrangements for that purpose. 
Therefore an Act of Parliament to satisfy him 
ought to have clauses of that kind, and some other 
clauses that could easily be suggested. Some people, 
he proceeded, might think that one of the special 
steps he had referred to was to petition Parliament. 


just now, but he could not tell what the circum- 
nezt place, if he were to petition Parliament he 


he was not prepared to petition for one without 


petitioning for 


that might be taken. He thought, for examp 


speeches of Dr. Chalmers, and others, im- 


— 


in the views enunciated in those speeches. Further, 


thoroughly acquainted with the importance of the 
period of Andrew Melville and the second Reforma- 


liament should proceed on the assumption that the 
Presbyterian system was to be recognised in Scot- 


He was not sure about petitioning Parliament at all 
stances might be when the Assembly met. In the 
must petition for all the things in his overture, and 


e whole. And then he would not 
tition for the whole in circumstances in which he 
new there would not be the lesst chance of being 
listened to. But there were many special me 
e, 


great pains should be taken to make those 


mediately before the Disruption, made more 
generally known all over the country, and that 
pains should be taken to indoctrinate the country 


he thought endeavours should be made to get people 


tion, to lead to greater study of the life of Andrew 
Melville, as well as John Knox, and thus to acquaint 
the rising generation on those matters that told so 
largely upon the disruption. There was only one 
other question that might be asked—What about 
the ecclesiastical endowments? He was not pre- 
pared to say much about that just now. He was 


still, however, inclined to the opinion that the 
nation ought to employ those resources for some 
purpose consistent with the religious views of the 
nation. Various purposes might be suggested. He 
saw one Ty age the other day—namely, that 
they should applied to foreign missions. (A 
laugh.) While in that way, it was said more might 
be done for the spread of the Gospel among the 
heathen, it would be a grand thing that they should 
maintain the Gospel for themselves, and he thought 
that not a bad idea; he dared say Dr. Duff would 
welcome it. (Laughter.) | 

Mr. M‘Kenzrz, Tolbooth, seconded the motion. 

Mr. W. Batrour, in moving that the overture 
be not transmitted,” said the manner in which this 
disestablishment agitation arose was very startling. 
All of a sudden it seemed to have flashed into the 
minds of the brethren—north, south, east, and west 
—that the peace of the Free Church was imperilled, 
and the Union of the Churches obstructed, by the 
continuance of the Established Church, so that a 
due regard to her own well-being and that of the 
community at large alike demanded that a vigorous 
and united effort should be made to remove the 
Establishment from its place. But seeing there 
was really nothing in the overture to indicate the 
propriety of such a movement at this time which 
did not exist upwards of thirty years ago, the ques- 
tion very naturally arose, to what was this agita- 
tion to be traced? He might suggest many probable 
reasons; but he contented himself with stating 
what, in his opinion, was the real one, and he put 
to Sir Henry to say that this movement did not 
originate in consequence of, or had nothing to do 
with, the inquiries of the member for Aberdeen- 
shire with a view to the appointment of a Royal 
Commission. That, he had no doubt in his own 
mind, was the real cause of this agitation. If he 
was correct in his surmise, it was certainly a most 
unworthy motive for such action as their friends 
were now taking; but whether he was correct or 
not, surely Sir Henry must be persuaded that there 
was no Government under the heavens that was 
entitled to regulate the affairs of any civilised com- 
munity which could beexpected even to entertain the 
idea of giving anything like what he suggested, with- 
out instituting most minute and careful inquiry. And 
how, he asked, was this to be done otherwise than 
by a royal commission? The whole affair appeared 
even more supremely ridiculous, so as to amount 
almost to a perfect burlesque, when they looked at 
the structure of the overture now before them. It 
93 ill together. The head and the tail did 
not belong to the same body, so that it reminded 
him of the fabled animals which had the head of 
one, the body of another, and the tail of a third. 
The fourth of Sir Henry’s proposals was that the 
Legislature should maintain the Scriptural liberties 
of the Presbyterian Churches. Now this was 
positively so ridiculous when tacked on at the fag 
end of an overture, which insists on the termination 
of the existing connection between Church and 
State, as a sine non, that he could not help 
thinking that their friend Sir Henry had been taken 
advantage of by his Voluntary companions, who, 
with'the view of obtaining his countenance for their 
disestablishment movement, were willing to gratify 
his Establishmentarian convictions by allowing the 
insertion of the last clause, by which, in attempting 
to save his consistency, he had inadvertently 
sacrificed his ordinary sagacity. Sir Henry was 
doing the very thing which he deprecated at last 
Assembly in his reasons of dissent—‘‘ swelling the 
ranks of those who are attempting to raise a political 
agitation for disestablishment.“ All disestablish- 
ment movements of which they knew anything had 
all been political, and garnish them as men pleased, 
they would always be political. It was maintained 
that disestablishment was a just claim under the 
Claim of Right. The one thing of all others that 
could have no place in the Claim of Right was dis- 
establishment. Itnever contemplated thisas the pro- 
bable, possible, or desirable result of its rejection b 
the Legislature ; on the contrary, providing for ech 
anemergency, it concluded by calling upon the people 
to abound in prayer for the restitution of the ad- 
vantages of the Establishment. It was astounding 
in the extreme to find this famous document in the 
van of this disestablishment crusade. It was with- 
out a parallel in history, unless it were in the con- 
duct of the Dissenters towards the Church during 
the ter years’ conflict. This might help to draw 
the bonds closer between the Free Church and the 
United Presbyterians, for a fellow-feeling made one 
wondrous kind ; but it would not exalt Church 
in the estimation of serious and thoughtful men. 
The only thing in the form of a reason which Sir 
Henry seemed to allege for having come to the con- 
clusion that no proposal for re-establishment ought 
now to be put forward was that, in his opinion, it 
would tend to * up the channels of Christian 
liberality. But did not Sir Henry answer himself 
when he said that these channels had been opened 
in all the Presbyterian churches, including, he 
presumed, the Establishment! 


Dr. THOMAS Suirk, in seconding the non - trans- 
mission of the overture, said he could not himself 
conceive that Sir Henry Moncreiff’s speech indi- 
cated sufficient support to such an overture. As a 
Free Churchman and a Disruption minister, he 
(Dr. Smith) was absolutely prohibited and pre- 
cluded by consistency from doing anything for the 
support of the existing Establishment. But he 


held that the right course that the Free Church 
should have adopted would have been to support 
the overture or proposal made by Dr. Begg and 
himself, asking that a royal commission ap- 
pointed to ascertain what would be acceptable to 
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the le of Scotland and this Free Church. He 
held that the overture was inconsistent with the 
views of Sir Henry Moncreiff, who was an anti- 
Voluntaryist. Those who advocated the course of 
action recommended were simply playing into the 
hands, he would not merely say of the Christian 
Voluntaries, whom he highly respected, such as 
their brethren of the United Presbyterian and 
Independent Churches, but into the hands of those 
atheistic Voluntaries who desired that all Establish- 
ments should cease; because the only practical 
thing in the overture was that the connection 
between Church and State shall cease. 

Mr. G. MacavLay proposed an overture, which 
invited the General Assembly to take suitable mea- 
sures for dissolving ‘‘the present sinful and scan- 
dalous, unjust, inequitable, and injurious, connec- 
tion subsisting between the State and the Church 
established in this country.” As in Scotland, the 
greatest bar to Presbyterian union was the alliance 
of a section of Presbyterianism to the State, let 
that alliance be annulled and for ever done away. 
Mr. Brorcutg, Leith (elder), seconded the motion. 


Mr. D. THORBURN proposed the appointment of a 
committee, the best course to be pursued with re- 
ference to the claim of Right, and for carrying out 
the aims of the great Scottish reformers. Dr. 
WALTER C. SMITH secondea the motion simply with 
the view of gaining time before leading the Church 
into a course of political agitation. For let them 
speak as they may, and as Sir Henry had very fully 
that day, let them speak of merely reiterating the 
principles of their Church as they may, manifestly 
the only practical result that could arise from this 
overture was to lead the Free Church at the next 
General Assembly to plunge into a course of poli- 
tical agitation. (Hear, hear.) As to the overture 
which Sir Henry had laid on the table, he confessed 
he had a great deal of sympathy in what Mr. Bal- 
four had said as to the overture itself. He con- 
fessed the clearness and logic which one was 
accustomed to expect from Sir Henry were con- 
spicuous by;their absence. (Laughter.) Undoubt- 
edly the ‘‘ whereases” and the ‘‘ wherefores” did 
not hang well together. It looked like Leo Hunter's 
article on Chinese metaphysics, which the author 
said he composed W his encyclopedia 
on China, and then his books on Metaphysics, after - 
wards clubbing the two together. The premises of 
this motion of Sir Henry’s and its conclusions 
— to him not to hang together in the very 

east. 

Dr. Brad should support Mr. Balfour’s motion. 
He cordially agreed with a good deal that Sir H. 
Moncreiff had said, and with so much of his motion 
as called on the Church to stand by her Disruption 
principles. But it seemed to him that if they called 
upon the State to alienate the property of the Free 
Church, that precluded the Free Church in all time 
coming from anticipating the result which un- 
doubtedly she did anticipate, and therefore it 
seemed to him a revolutionary proposal to that 
extent. He agreed entirely with Mr. Balfour in 
the opinion that the right thing would be for the 
Free Church to change her constitution, for that 
would amount to a change in her losing the pro- 
perty she had accumulated under the present Con- 
stitution. Disestablishment would be a revolu- 
tionary policy. Did they suppose that they could 
pull down the Established Church, and leave the 
other institutions of the country intact? Did they 
sup they could shake such a central institution 
without shaking the entire basis of the Constitu- 
tion? He believed they could not; and he had no 
hesitation in saying that that had always been one 
of his difficulties. Suppose they could get the 
Established Church removed—although he was not 

repared to advocate its removal; the very reverse, 
he wanted its reformation—did they suppose that 
they could halt at that part? He believed it was 
thoroughly impossible; and when he saw noble- 
men, for example, who ought to know a great deal 
better, even beginning to reckon upon the amount 
of plunder in connection with the overthrow of the 
Established Church, he would have these men to 
consider that when they began to make a cata- 
logue of the plunder they would not halt with 
the small modicum — (a laugh)—that was re- 
served to the Protestant Church after the 
Reformation of John Knox, who, when he 
seid two parts had been given to the devil, and 
the third part divided between God and the.devil ” 
—(laughter)—referred to the plunder of the Church 
by the aristocracy of this country ; and he was per- 
suaded that if the time comes when the people of 
this country were determined to overthrow the 
Established Church, they would go a great deal 
further. The Ritualists in England had now openly 
aimed at this very disestablisiment, upon the pre- 
tence of getting more of the freedom at which they 
aimed in Neotland. Rest assured Parliament would 
not take them at their word, and throw down the 
resent guarantees for truth in connection with the 
tablished Church ; and they would not listen for 

a moment to their proposal that all the churches 
should be declared free. The time was not opportune, 
even if it were quite right in itself, and they bad 
much need to look to themselves, He held himself 
to be a loyal friend and adherent of the Free Church 
of Scotland, having gone through the whole struggle, 
and he was certain that their strength lay in 
standing to their constitution, and in not presenting 
themselves before the public as a meddling, dis- 
satisfied, and revolutionary body. They might, by 
simply pulling down and destroying, d them- 
selves in a position for which the boldest of them 


the overture of Sir Henry Moncreiff, which, so far 
as he was might have been made 
very short. He did not, perhaps, attach the same 
importance as some others did to all the clauses of 
it. At the same time there was nothing in Sir 
Henry’s overture to which he objected. He wished 
to take up this point, whether it was against their 
principles as a Church to aim at the object of Sir 
Henry Moncreiff’s motion, the termination, on cer- 
tain conditions, of the present connection between 
Church and State in Scotland. Really it seemed 
to him almost a reductio ad absurdum of the Free 
Church altogether and of its constitution, and of 
the men who framed that constitution, to imagine 
they could possibly have drawn a constitution for 
the Church that would not have left the Church 
free in all circumstances, and at any time to found 
its own judgment upon the practical question 
whether it was wise to continue the Established 
Church in Scotland or not, whether it was wise or 
right to continue or suspend it, or to aim at the 
ultimate existence of an Established Church in 
Scotland on a satisfactory footing by the abolition 
in the meantime of one that was not satisfactory. 
Was it conceivable that the constitution of the Free 
Church was founded so as to tie them up ia that 
right? If so he would then seriously coneider 
whether he could adhere to a Church with a con- 
stitution such as that. He granted that the pro- 
cess of disestablishment would create feelings and 
antagonisms and antipathies that would bring 
ab zut results not at all to be desired; but, never- 
theless, it must come. He felt very strongly that 
the question of the future of Scotland depended 
very much upon their clearing up first what sort 
of Church they were to have. Let the Free 
Church give a decision as to what relations with 
the State it would seek to have, and what kind 
of relations to the State were ible, looking 
to the condition in which the State itself was. 
That was the only way they would solve the 
problem. It was impossible for them to try and 
solve it from the other end by a patchwork of Acts 
of Parliament, contrived by men working from a 

litical point of view, in reference to the existing 
Established Church. They would only make con- 
fusion worse confounded, and introduce a great 
deal more and worse animosities than those they 
deprecated, He denied that it was necessary to 
upset in a process of disestablishment all those 
securities that were in the Revolution Settlement. 
The Sabbath law, the marriage law, the Protestant 
succession to the Throne, — all those things they 
valued would yet be saſe, though they terminated 
the present connection of the Church with the 
State. As to what they were to do with the money, 
he had not heard that they were to make a per- 
manent present of it to anyone. The annual pro- 
ceeds might be applied as the State might direct. 
The subject would be always there, and would 
come up from time to time, and the money might 
be applied as the State saw fit. He should be glad 
to apply some of these resources to spiritual and 
religious objects, if he could see his way over some 
difficulties and objections connected with the prin- 
ciple of endowment and difficulties connected with 
England and Ireland, that would inevitably follow in 
the wake. But he did not regard this as a question 
he was called upon to discuss ; let it be considered 
subsequently. He did not believe disestablishment 
would come about by mere waving of their hands. 
He did not conjecture how near it might be. He 
had no doubt there would be political agitation in 
reference to it, But the time was come, as he 
thought, to speak out clearly and distinctly on this 
question, and he 
Church thus spoke on this question, it would carry 
with it the assent and consent of the great mass of 
its people. (Applause.) 

Sir HENRY MONCREIFF, in the course of a brief 
reply, said that the termination of the existing 
connection and much else would have to be dune 
before they could exhibit a Church of Scotland for 
which they would agitate the question of re- 
establishment. He agreed with Dr. Rainy that in 
all pont in the course of events, they would 
find that the line to be taken would be very diffe- 
rent from what was taken before. The overture 
said that it was not desirable at present to seek for 
the re-establishment of the Free Church because 
they could not do so without being asked to be 
placed in an invidious position. 

Mr. Macaulay ultimately withdrew his overture, 
and Mr. Thorburn dr bis motion. Sir Henry’s 
overture was eventually carried against the motion 
of Mr. Balfour by 40 to 12. The discussion lasted 
over six hours. | 

DUNDEE. : 

In the Free Presbytery of Dundee, the Rev. Dr. 
WI son took the lead by moving the following :— 

Whereas the Claim of Right of the Church of Scot- 
land was rejected by the Legislature in 1843, and 
whereas consequently the Free Church in the same 
year protested that the terms on which the Church was 
now allied to the State implied the subjection of the 
courts of the Church to the Civil Cur's in all ecclesias- 
tical matters, and was therefore intolerable; and 
whereas the Free Church in her condition of separa- 
tion from the State has had such experience, and formed 
such relations with other churches as to make it in the 
highest degree inexpedient that she should prosecute 
ber claim for the whole or for any part of tue endow- 
ment of the State ; and whereas the present Established 
Church ix unrighteously constituted, and consists of a 
minority of the people, and has shown a disposition 
hostile to the interests of other churches—it is humbly 
overtured by the Free Church Presbytery of Dundee 
to the Venerable the General Assembly, that they peti- 
tion the Legislature to put an end to the existing con- 


at the present moment were not prepared. 
Principal Rarny said he very cially supported 


nection between the Church and the State in Scotland 


a strong conviction if the Free 


— 


A dis establishment and disendowment, thus lea 
e churches free to prosecute their own ends, an 
opening up a way whereby the State might to all 
urches alike render common justice to the glory of 
God and in the interests of religion. 
In the course of bis speech the rev. doctor said he 
feared a good many Free Churchmen who regarded 
with some complacency and tolerance the Erastian 
subjection of the Church to the State, had begun 
to think that there was not anything after all so very 
objectionable in it ; that the way seems to be quite 
open for Free Church ministers to return into the 
bosom of the Established Church, and to subject 
themselves to the bondage in which the Established 
lay. But this was just one strong moral reason 
why the Free Church should not stand aside and 
let that state of things go on, and let people's minds 
get reconciled to it; for the Establishment as it 
existed, and looking to the history of sentiment in 
regard to it, he held to be a menace of the freedom 
of all Churches. (Applause.) Depend upon it, the 
Free Church would not long retain its liberty if 
they did not practically carry into effect their own 
principles, and make it apparent to the community 
that this state of things, the Erastian subjection of 
the Church to the State, was intolerable—was a sin 
that ought to be fought against to the last. 
(Applause.) Mr. Dunlop seconded Dr. Wilson's 
motion. The Rev. eae Hill proposed that this 
overture should not be transmitted. He said that 
while he did not consider that the Established 
Church, as at present constituted, was all that could 
be desired, yet the K to disestablish it was 
so directly in the teeth of all the previous testimony 
of the Free Church, that he could not support it. 
The Rev. Niel Taylor seconded the motion. On a 
division, Dr. Wilson’s motion was carried by 
twenty-six to six. The minority dissented. 
PAISLEY, 

An overture of similar import was brought before 
the Paisley Free Presbytery by the „. 
Thomson, of Free St. George's Church. It con- 
cluded by proposing that the same should be sent 
to the General Assembly, and petitions ‘“‘ for the 
immediate disestablishment ” of Scotch Church 
should be sent to Parliament. He said that he 
bore no grudge against the Church of Scotland as a 
Church, but as an Establishment he desired its 
overthrow, firmly believing that if that occurred, 
that Church would become more pure, more free, 
and more fitted for its great tb and that this 
would usher in the dawn of the brightest da 
that Scotland had ever seen. Mr. M‘Tor 
(Inchinnan) seconded the motion, Dr. Fraser 
moved that the overture be not transmitted, The 
attitude of hostility assumed by the Free Church, 
on account of the abolition of patronage, was, he 
said, altogether unworthy of the cause which she 
has so long steadfastly maintained. It 5 to 
him that, when statesmen at last showed a disposi- 
tion to honour Free Church principles, as did the 
late Lord Advocate in the abolition of patronage, 
it would have been much more becoming, not only 
to 222 of these concessions, but to tell them 
plai 4 what more was required to enable the two 
chu — Established and Free—to consider the 
question of reunion or resonstruction. He asked 
what right they had to say that the Established 
Church are by her line of policy, ‘‘ te injure 
other Presbyterian Churches”? Where was there 
evidence different from that which they and the 
United Presbyterians showed when they planted 
new churches? They might carry the disestablis bment 
question in their Church courts, but they would fail. 
The people were not with them, and were tired of 
this incessant fighting in the Free Church. After 
a on deal of discussion, the Rev. Mr. Stewart, 
Pollokshaws, said he could not sup the motion 
in its present form, and suggested that Dr. Thom- 
son should alter one of the clauses of his overture 
so as to read, ‘‘ That it has been pursuing a line of 
policy which seemed fitted to be injurious to other 
Christian Churches, and that he should leave out 


minster Standards. Also, instead of the last 
clause, it should be made to read as follows :— 
That ao overture embodying the foregoing reso- 
lutions be transmitted, declaring their present 
earnest desire for a reconstruction of a truly 
National Church after the idea of Knox, Hender- 
son, and Chalmers.” To these alterations Dr. 
Thomson assented, and on the vote then be 
taken, sixteen supported the amended motion, 

tive the amendment of Dr. Fraser. 


There has been an analogous discussion in the 
Newcastle Presbytery of the English Presbyterian 
— but we have no room for a report this 
wee 


——4 — — — 


THE DISESTABLISHMENT MOVEMENT. 
GREAT MEETING AT CARDIFF. 

On Thursday night the Wood-street Congrega- 
tional Chapel,- Cardiff, was crowded by a most 
attentive audience, gathered together to hear 
addresses from Messrs. Dale and Rogers on the 
subject of the disestablishment and disendowment 
of the Church of England. The gallery of the 
chapel was filled by ladies. The South Wales Daily 
News, which reports the meeting at some length, 
says that probably 2,500 persons were present, even 
the aisles and lobbies being crowded. ‘* Amongst 
such a large audience, and in the discussion of 
ecclesiastical and political questions, which touch 


so many interests and prejudices, it could scarcely 


Clause 2 altogether, having reference to the West- 
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Gloucester’s recent article in the 


_ religious freedom, why can't you let us who are 


be expected (says our contemporary) that there 
would be perfect accord and sympathy. But the 
harmony of the meeting was throughout unbroken, 
and the speakers were cheered from first to last 
with an enthusiasm which suffered no abatement, 
although the meeting was protracted toa late hour. 
For the credit of Cardiff, we are gratified to find 
that there was no attempt at that organised opposi- 
tion to disturb a public meeting and to prevent free 
discussion, which has been the scandal and disgrace 
of some towns where ecclesiasticism is more feverish 
and rampant than healthy and robust.” Many 
ministers of various deuominations and well-known 
laymen were present. Mr. John Batchelor was 
called to the chair, and introduced the business of 
the evening in a suitable speech, referring in con- 
clusion to the many sigus —such as Mr. Gladstone’s 
late article in the Contemporary, the Bishop of 
ineteenth Century, 
and the organs of the Church party, that the end 
was near. The Church was like a citadel of 
centuries old, in which they could see large fissures 
and crumbling stones in the walls, and it was on! 

for the axe to bring down the growth and the — 4 
altogether. It was for them to say whether the 


wth of the Church of England was to be cut 
own. (Cheers. ) 


Mr. R. W. Dare, who was received with 
cheers, then addressed the meeting. He com- 
menced by commenting in severe terms upon the 
pe Is contained in the Government Burials 

ill (as quoted separately), and went on to speak of 
the inability of archbishops and many cultivated 
and thoughtful people to understand what they 
meant in relation to the disestablishment and dis- 
endowment of the Church, but none charged them 
with pursuing a compromising cr ambiguous policy. 
But though they always avowed their ultimate 
object they were not yet understood. In illustra- 
tion he referred to the late speech at Birmingham 
of Mr. Cross, the Home Secretary, who “said :— 
**'You people who are outside the Church have 


inside the Church have religious freedom?” Why, 
that was the very question they (the Dissenters) 
had been asking for the last thirty years. 
(Laughter.) They could not understand at all why, 
after they had escaped from the restraint which 
they had once im ＋ them, the adherents 
of the Church of England should not escape too, 
from the restraints that were imposed upon them.”’ 
(Hear, hear.) The speaker went on to say that, 
in his opinion, the most effective means of instruct- 
ing statesmen in their principles was through the 
rning officers at Parliamentary elections. Let 
Wales send up an unbroken phalanx of Libera- 
tionists’ to the House of Commons, and Wales 
would do more at a single election than had been 
done by all the handbills and meetings of the 
Liberation Society for the sagt Bowe that had 
gone by. (Great applause ) my to the 
words quoted from Mr. Cross, the Churchmen 
said, We have freedom to use the national 
endowments; you don’t want them, and you are 
free not to have them.” And so Mr. Cross 
thought they ought to be satisfied all round. 
Laaghter.) It was just as if the wolf eaid to the 
lamb, ‘‘You are free to eat what you like. 
I may eat you, and you may eat grass.” 
But the lamb might say, Let me be free to eat 
what I like; let me eat you.” (Great laughter.) 
The whole truth of the case was that the clergy 
had more than freedom on the one hand, and on 
the other they had less. They ha. more—hence 
this society was established in order to liberate the 
Church from State patronage. They had less, and 
therefore this society was established in order to 
liberate the Church from State control. The 
whole case was met by the ordinary programme of 
the society. Why, it was asked, should not 
clergymen have the same liberty as Nonconformist 
ministers? The best answer he could give was 
that recently supplied by Canon Bulstrode in a 
letter to the Manchester Examiner, who said, 
‘* Everything connected with the Church is subject 
to the law. The law defines the status of its 
clergy, fixes their duties, and controls their action. 
There is no ecclesiaatical corporation of the Church 
of England ; its clergy are officers of the State, 
with their duties clearly defined by the State.” 
Now these words might be written in golden letters 
over the door of the Liberation Society in 
Serjeants’-inn—(applause)—and they should be 
learnt by heart by all young Liberationists. Mr. 
Dale went on to speak of other points of difference 
between the Church and Nonconformists, and to 
explain them ; and, in doing so, answered at some 
length several of the positions taken up by Canon 
Bu e. He also quoted with effect a recent 
sermon of the Rev. John Oakley, a clergyman 
of Hoxton, and expressed his belief that 
there were many generous, right-minded, high- 
spirited, and devout clergymen who think like him. 
He would tell them all that, while the Establish- 
ment remained, it must remain under the control 
of Parliament, and if the wants of Churchmen to 
have the management of their own affairs are re- 
garded, then it must be at a price, and they must 
give up the secular advantages of the Establish- 


ment. (Loud applause.) After making felicitous 


use of Mr. Oakley’s illustrations, aud giving them 


fresh point, and expressing his belief that the 
saccriotal views of the High-Church clergy (who 


were in a large majority) were viewed with scorn 


both in England and Wales, Mr. Dale said that 
Mr. Rogers and himself were there that night to 
ask them whether they thought they had occasion 
any longer for the services of these gentlemen, who 
were State officers and their servants ; whether 
that which was left to be apportioned for religious 
instruction could be wisely and adequately appro- 
priated by these officers. If these gentlemen were 
their servants, they had a my 0 to say, if they did 
not want to have them any longer, ‘‘ Your money 
shall be appropriated to servants whose good offices 
we do require.” (Cheers.) They looked to Wales, 
and they looked to Cardiff to support their cause. 
They could not tell when the ripening hour for this 
conflict would come. Let them remember the fran- 
chise was a sacred trust, for the use of which they 
would be responsible to their consciences, their 
country, and their God. (Cheers ) Let it be clearly 
understood that in the employment of the franchise, 
in the discharge of the great political trust it con- 
ferred, they were influenced by no bribes, by no 
threats, and that they used it as their judgment 
and consciences dictated. And that they intended 
to use it as the majority of that meeting were pre- 
pared to use it, he believed, in order to secure for 
that nation perfect religious equality. (Loud and 
continued cheering, during which Mr. Dale re- 
sumed his seat. ) 
The Rev. J. G. Rocers, on rising to address the 
meeting, was also received with loud applause. He 
said that at the commencement of their autumn 
campaign he and his friend Mr. Dale felt some 
degree of anxiety as to the position which the 
question of the disestablishment and disendowment 
of the Church of England might take in the public 
mind in the midet of the excitement and agitation 
created by the revelation of the horrible cruelties 
and barbarities in Turkey and Bulgaria. They 
might reasonably have feared that the public mind 
would be so occupied by these particulars that the 
subjects they proposed to bring before the people 
would not awaken that amount of interest which 
they did twelve months since. Instead, however, 
of their fear being verified, the very opposite had 
been the case, and the question of disestablishment 
stood in the forefront of all public questions in a 
way it had never done before. It was always 
seething up before them. One reason of this was 
that a clergyman of the Establishment had, so to 
speak, tasted the sweets of persecution, and if he 
(Mr. Rogers) had, in the course of his addresses, 
been a party in assisting Mr. Tooth to be released 
from custody, Mr. Tooth had dene far more 
in aiding forward the work of the Libe- 
ration Society. Within a short period two 
societies had been established to carry for- 
ward the principles of the Liberation Society— 
one a society of working men claiming to free the 
National Church, but not in the way Mr. Cross 
understood the freedom of the National Church. 
Then a Jayman’s society, formed for the express 
purpose of separating the Church from the State. 
And there were many even inside the Church who 
felt that if the Church was separated from the State 
they would not be able to take the property of the 
Church with them. Mr. Rogers then went on to 
refer to recent Episcopal utterances on the sub- 
ject, remarking that there was hardly a bisho 
opened his lips on public questioas but he manag 
to touch upon disestablishment. He replied to the 
attack of the Bishop of Ely on the Liberation 
Society, which that prelate had grossly misrepre- 
sented, and adverted to some passages in the recent 
charge of the Primate of all England, whose defi- 
nition of a National Church was not borne out by 
actual facts. A considerable part of Mr. Rogers’s 
speech was taken up with a reply to the recent 
article of the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol in the 
current number of the Nineteenth Century, the object 
of which article (as our readers may remember) was 
to show why the English people ought to have confi- 
dence in the future of the Church of England. The 
speaker dealt with the bishop’s arguments one by 
one, but the report of his speech given in the local 

per is too brief to made it worth quotation, but 
Mr. Rogers's incisive criticism appears to have been 
much appreciated by the crowded audience. In 
bringing his address to a conclusion, he said :—The 
day was coming when there would be disestablish- 
ment. Let them speed that day forward, and help 
it forward, and pray to God that the sun might 
break out. Let the clouds disappear, and let the 
sun shine upon the day of days, and day of unity, 
for which they had sighed and prayed. (Loud 
cheering. ) 

A cordial vote of thanks to the deputation and 
the chairman brought the proceedings to a close. 


— 


THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICTS, 


Mr. Picton aT THE Hackney LIBE RAL CLV. 
—Oa Tuesday evening last Mr. J. Allanson Picton, 
M.A., delivered an address to the members of the 
above club at the club-house, Mare-strect, on the 
subject of Disestablishment considered as a ques- 
tion of practical politics.” The chair was occupied 
by Mr. C. B. Holmes, and there was a very large 
attendance of members. Afterabrief speech from the 
chairman, Mr. Picton, who was received with much 
applause, briefly reviewed the position of the ques- 
ton of disestablishment to-day, as compared with 
its position five years since, quoting from the 
Church Times. the Times, and the Spectotor, to 
prove the gteat advance the question had made as 
a matter of practical politics during this period. All, 
said Mr. Picton, conceded that disestablishment 
was inevitable, the only question was when it 
should come. In a very lucid manner the lecturer 


by the great maes of the people of the country, 


— 


advocates of ‘‘ postponement,” and their un- 
tenableness, —— g under review the leading items 
of the Liberal programme, and showing how impos- 
sible of attainment many of them were unless 
preceded by Disestablishment. Assuming disesta- 
blishment to be a question of practical apni Mr, 
Picton, in a very clear and forcible manner, 
showed, lst, ‘‘ How it was to be done,” and, 2nd, 
„What forces were at the command of the party to 
do the work with.“ Tersely and trenchantly com- 
menting a the illogical position taken up by the 
religious Nonconformists on the education question, 
he urged that, so far as practical politics were con- 
cerned, their influence had reached its climax, and 
said he thought little more could be expected from 
them. Two other forces remained on the tield—the 
philosophical radicals, a school of slow growth, and 
the working men, a mine yet unworked. To the 
latter class we must look for the solution of the 
question. To the elaboration of these points Mr. 
Picton devoted the remainder of a most able 
address. An animated discussion followed, 
in which Messrs. Fitch, Reynolds, and Wigg, took 
part. A hearty vote of thanks, moved by Mr. Wigg 
and seconded by Mr. Dewey, brought a very enjoy- 
able evening toa close. It is expected that Mr. 
Picton will re-deliver the address at an early date 
in the Shoreditch Town Hall. 


MARSHALL-STRERT, GOLDEN-SQUARE.—On Wed - 
nesday, the 14th inst., Mr. Kearley gave an ad- 
dress in Craven Lecture Hall here, the Rev. R. D. 
Wilson in the chair. There was a good attendance. 
— Mr. Kearley was cordially thanked for his 
ecture. : 


ENFIELD.—On Thursday, the 15th, Mr. Kearley 
gave an address to the Young Men's Society here, 

Mr. A. G. Kilding in the chair. The Rev. H. 8. 
Toms, Mr. Marshall, and Mr. Stribling also 
spoke. 

SHEPHERD’s BusH.—A VICTORY FOR THE OTHER 
Sipz.—On Friday, March 16, Mr. Kearley gave an 
address in the Lecture Room of Oaklands Uhapel, 
Uxbridge-road, to an audience composed mainly of 
Churchmen. At the time for beginning it seemed 
likely that there would be no audience, but imme- 
diately atterwards there was an inrush of people, 
and the seats were speedily filled. Amongst those 
present there were two or three of the local leaders 
on the Church side, the most conspicuous being a 
burly captain, who had grossly interrupted 1 
meetings. The chair was taken by the Rev. W. 
Sanders, who explained that though the meeting 
was called for a lecture, not for a debate, there 
would be the fullest opportunity given for discus- 
sion. Mr. Kearley expressed his pleasure at having 
to address an audience five-sixths of whom were 
Churchmen, and throughout his address spoke to 
them specially, winning a very good hearing, with 
but littie interruption. Five speakers followed on 
the other side in support of a resolation in favour 
of the Establishment. They frankly acknowledged 
the fairness and good feeling with which Mr. 
Kearley had treated the subject, and, with the ex- 
ception of the usual hard words about ‘‘ confisca- 
tion, &c , spoke with moderation themselves. Mr. 
Kearley replied ; and just before eleven the vote 
was taken, when there were over forty for the reso- 
lution and eleven against, a large portion of the 
audience, presumably Churchmen, not voting at 
all. The Churchmen were greatly elated at their 
success, and the promoters of the meeting by no 
means grudged them their victory under the cir- 
cumstances.. A cordial vote of thanks to the chair 
closed the proceedings. 

LATIMER CHAPEL, MILE Enp.—On Monday, the 
19th inst., Mr. Kearley addressed a large and 
enthusiastic audience in the schoolroom here, the 
Rov. J. W. Atkioson in the chair. The mevting 
was unanimously in favour of Disestablishment, 
and, while there was no discussion, there was a 
good deal of friendly questioning for the purpose of 
eliciting information, and two or three hearty 
speeches by local friends. A cordial vote of thanks 
was passed to Mr. Kearley, coupled with an earnest 
request for another lecture. 

CAMBERWELL NEW- ROA D.— The Rev. J. Manley 
Camp gave a lecture on disestablishment, ‘‘ The 
cry irom within and from without the Church,” on 
March 6, to an intelligent and thoughtful audience, 
who applauded most heartily any reference to the 
aim and objects of the Liberation Society. The 
Rev. J. A. Griffin presided, and spoke very effec- 
tively. The Rev. W. Alderson, of East-street, 
Walworth, and Mr. J. Hayward, moved and 
seconded a vote of thanks to the lecturer, coupling 
with it success to the Liberation Suciety, which 
was cariied enthusiastically. : 

DeptrorD,—The Rev. J. M. Camp lectured on 

the ‘‘Hatcham Case and its Lessons, on March 15, 
if not to a large, yet intelligent and thoughtful 
audience, who evidently were in the fullest sym- 
pathy with the lessons educed and enforced by tbe 
lecturer. The Rev. D. Honour spoke and intro- 
duced Mr. Camp. Joseph Watts, Keq., presided, 
and gave an admirable opening speech, A 
unanimous request was given to Mr. Camp to come 
aga n. 
ae: LEONARD'S STREET INSTITUTE, VAUXHALL- 
ROAD. —Un ‘l'uesday, March 6, Mr, Loader lectured 
here on A State-Church wrong in Principle.” 
The chair was taken by the Rev. R. T. Thomas. 
Though it is hard to stir the apathy of a district 
like that of Pimlico, the audience, albeit small, was 
a very intelligent one, and cordial appreciation of 
the lecture was expressed ii he vote of thanks. 

MARYLEBONE.—At the meeting of the Young 


took up one by one the arguments urged by the 


Men’s Society connected with the Presbyteriau 
Church on Wednesday last, Robert Bell, Esq., pre- 
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siding, there was a debate on Ought the Church 
of England to be Disestablished?” The affirma- 
tive was maintained by Mr, J. Loader, the negative 
by Mr. H. R. White. Io the interesting discus- 
sion the subject was ably treated by Mr. Cecil D. 
Robertson, the secretary of the society. The affir- 
mative was adopted by the meeting with but few 
dissentients. 

NotrinG-HILL.—On March 12, at the schoolroom 
of Lancaster-road Chapel, Notting-hill, in connec- 
tion with the Young Men’s Society, there was a 
discussion on disestablishment, opened by Mr. J. 
Loader, the status quo was vigorously contended 
for, on the other hand, by Messrs. Ellerton and 
Sharpe. The Rev. J. 8. Russel, M. A., occupied 
the chair. 

WESTMINSTER.—On March 13, at the half-yearly 
meeting of the congregation at Romney-street 
Chapel, Westminster, the Rev. H. Tarrant, pastor, 
Mr. Loader attended by request to introduce the 
subject of disestablishment. The other speakers 
referred to it also, and the meeting warmly 
approved. The chair was taken by the Rev. J. 

iles Hitchens. 


THE REV. W. F. CLARKSON IN YORKSHIRE. 


Ortey.—The Rev. W. F. Clarkson, of Lincoln, 
has addressed several meetings in Yorkshire. On 
Monday he was at Otley, where there was a good 
attendance, the Rev. J. C. Cottingham presiding. 
Mr. Clarkson had a very hearty reception. His 
lecture, which was entitled, Where will it end? 
or, Religious Equality the true Solution of the 
Church of England problem,” was listened to with 
the greatest interest. The Guardian devotes 
nearly five columns to a report of the proceedings. 
There were some questions put at the close, which, 
we think, were very happily answered. Mr. 
Duncan and Mr. Beer moved the vote of thanks. 
The Otley Guardian follows up the meeting with a 
very fair article. 

CLECKHEATON.—On Tuesday evening, in the Co- 
operative Hall, Mr. Clarkson delivered a lecture to 
a very large audience, composed chiefly of working 
men, on The Liberation Society; what it Wants, 
and Why.” Mr. John Gill, member of the Local 
Board, presided, and the supporters on the platform 
were Messrs. J. Thornton, K. Naylor, Liversedge ; 
J. Ellis, E. Wadsworth, and the Revs. Thomas 
Nicholson and W. Ockelford (Congregational), 
Cleckheaton; and Mr. Elias Thomas, of Bradford. 
After the lecture. a deputation, consisting of the 
Rev. J. Myers (Free Church), the Rev. T. Nichol - 
son, Messrs. R. F. Crossland, J. Ellis, and W. 
Gaunt, was unanimously appointed to represent 
Cleckheaton at the triennial meeting of the Libera- 
tion Society to be held in London in May. 

KEIGHLEY. — Mr. Clarkson lectured in the 
Mechanics Institute here on Wednesday. Mr. 
Samuel Smith in the chair, who was supported by 
many influential local gentlemen. The lecture was 
well received. At the close, Mr. E. Thomas, of 
Bradford, explained that a Conference of the Libe- 
ration Society was to be held on the Ist and 2nd of 
May, and that the meeting would be asked to 
appoint delegates. Mr. Alfred Bottomley, after a 
few remarks in which he referred to the Church as 
a political agent which had in the past hindered 
the progress of popular freedom, proposed that the 
delegates to the Conference be the Rev. A. B. 
Morris, the Rev. W. E. Goodman, Messrs. J. 
Dixon, W. 8. B. McLaren, and Wm. Town. The 
resdlution was seconded by Mr. J. Watson, and 
carried unanimously. Mr, Clarkson was highl 
cumplimented upon the admirable spirit of his 
lecture. 

Pupsgty. — Here Mr. Clarkson dwelt on the 
national aspects of the Church and State question. 
Mr. P. Craven occupied the chair. A Church 
defeoder made a long speech ; but was well replied 
to by Mr. Clarkson, the Rev. J. Atkinson, and Mr. 
E. Thomas. 


MR. GORDON'S MEETINGS. 


Discussion BETWEEN Mr. Gorpon AND Mn. 
BERGER AT .BLACKBURN.—The Preston Guardian 
devotes nearly ten columns, in two weeks, to a 
report of meetings held by Mr. Gordon and Mr. 
Berger at Blackburn on Monday and Tuesday last. 
These meetings seem to have created great local 
excitement ; Mr. Gordon lectured on Monday, Mr. 
Berger being provided with a seat by invitation. 
The lecture-room was crowded, and many Church 
defenders were present. Mr. Higson, J.P., occu- 
pied the chair. Mr. Gordon had, on the whole, a 
— fair hearing, although there was plenty of 

ooting during the lecture. Still, Mr. Gordon made 
effective way, but both cheers and hooting 
greeted him as he sat down. Mr. Berger rose to 
reply, and had t time allowed to him. Mr. 
Gordon then rejoined, and the discussion was con- 
tinued amidst 3 excitement until past eleven 
o' clock, at the close of which a thorough vote of 
thanks was given to Mr. Gordon. Mr. Berger, ia 
Mr. Gordon’s absence, lectured the next night, 
and characterised the Liberation movement as one 
of ‘* Revolutionists, Atheists, and Roman Ca- 
tholics,” 

RAVENSTHORPE.—Oo Tuesday evening Mr. Gor- 
don lectured in the New Connexion schoolroom, 
Ravensthorpe, near Blackburn, which was com- 
fortably filled with an audience not altogether pre- 
disposed to the lecturer’s side of the question. 
Mr. Gordon was well heard, and the Rev. G. H. 
Rowe, of Bradford, at once rose to ask questions, 
which he did, without any very definite issue, for 


when he persisted in d in Charles Brad - 
laugh, the Atheist.” Mr. Stapleton presided. 

Licutcuirr®.—On Wednesday evening Mr. Gor- 
don lectured in the Congregational School, Light- 
cliffe, near Halifax. J. Oakes, Esq., pleasantly 
presided, and there was a very considerable 


audience for a residential neighbourhood, and a 
warm and sympathetic hearing. Cordial votes of 
thanks. : 

ARMLEY, Leeps.— Thursday evening, Tem- 
perance Hall, crowded place, lecture, and subse- 
quent answers to questions. Received with great 
enthusiasm. Mr. Conne Slater in the chair, and 
votes by acclamation. | 

MIRFIELD. —On Friday evening, Town Hall, 
Mirfield, and fair audience. Good hearing, and 
Mr. Rowe again in force, but a by refusal to 
withdraw words, ‘‘plunder of bis Church,” as 
deliberately applied to action of Liberation Society. 
Mr. Gordon said he could take no further notice of 
him as a controversialist. Votes of thanks warmly 
carried. 


OTHER LECTURES. 


PENDLETON.—The Rev. J. McDougall, of Dar- 
wen, delivered a very effective lecture here on 
Tuesday evening on ‘‘ Disendowment: What is 
meant by it?” Mr. John Brooks presided. There 
was difference of opinion apparent, but no serious 
interruption. Mr. McDougall at the close of bis 
lecture replied to a number of questions. 
SHREWSBURY.—The Shrewsbury Free Fess re- 
ports at some Jength a lecture delivered by the Rev. 
J. B. Heard at the Music Hall there. The hall, it 
is stated, was densely crowded, Mr. T. Pidduck 
took the chair. Mr, Heard’s lecture was received 
with some opposition, and there was a brief dis- 
cussion at the close, but the clergyman who 
opposed moved the vote of thanks, and the lecturer 
and he shook hands. 

NEWTOWN, MONTGOMERYSHIRE —Here on Mon- 
day evening last the Rev. J. J. Brown lectured to 
a large and enthusiastic audience. Mr. A. C. 
Humphreys Owen, of Glansvern, presidiog. The 
lecture, according to the Oswestry Advertiser, was 
well received. The Rev. J. W. Thomason pro- 
posed a vote of thanks to the lecturer, and was 
seconded by the Rev. J. Williams, rector, the Rev. 
Mr. Whitehouse also followed on the Church side, 
and ultimately the rector challenged the Liberation 
Society toa discussion. This, with great cheering, 
was accepted. The meeting throughout was most 
enthusiastic. | 

THAME, OXFORDSHIRE —On Wednesday evening 
the Rev. Thomas Lloyd, of St. Ives, Hunts, de- 
livered his popular lecture on the Christian 
Church in the First and in the Nineteenth Cen- 
turies,” in the Congregational schoolroom, The 
lecture, which was an exceedingly able and interest- 
ing one, was listened to with attention by a large 
and appreciative audience. The Rev. G. T. M. 
Ingliss presided, and expressed his hearty concur- 
rence in such efforts to extend the principles of 
religious freedom. 

TETSWORTH, OXFORDSHIRE.—On Thursday even- 
ing the Congregational Chapel in this place was 
crowded to listen toa Jecture by the Rev. T. Lloyd, 
of St. Ives, Hunts, on the Christian Church in 
the First and in the Nineteenth Centuries.” The 
principles of religious freedom were very ably ex- 

unded and enforced by the lecturer, and were 
ully appreciated by the andience. This was Mr. 
Lloyd's first visit to the neighbourhood, but a hope 
was expressed by many that he might come again 
at no distant date. The Rev. S. Patton, of Thame, 
aaa and upon the motion of the Rev. J. W. 

umberatone, a hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
to the lecturer. 


THe GOVERNMENT Buna BI. — The joint 
Parliamentary Committees of the Liberation Society 
and the Dissenting Deputies met on Wednesday 
to consider the Government Burials Bill. It 
was agreed to defer a full expression of 
opinion until the bill is published ; but the con- 
clusion arrived at was that whatever the merits 
of the bill as a consolidation measure, it utterly 
fails to remove the grievance of Nonconformists. 
The concession of silent burials in churchyards was 
condemned as insulting to Nonconformists, and as 
placing them in a position of degradation which 
they ought not to consent to occupy. It was 
therefore resolved vigorously to oppose the bill. 
The bill has not yet beep, and may not for some 
days be, issued, as will be seen from a letter which 
appears elsewhere. 

The Church Times states that the Rev. Al thur 
Tooth is very ill. 

The Record says that a number of the Manx clergy 
intend memorialising the Government in favour of 
appointing Bishop Ryan, vicar of Bradford, to the 
see of Sodor and Man. 

It is reported that the beautiful estate of Wo- 
burn Park, near Weybridge, has just been sold to 
one of the most influential sections of the Roman 
Catholic party, for monastic or scholastic purposes. 

It is stated that proceedings are about to be 
taken by Mr. Pelham Dale, of St. Vedast’s, to set 
aside the judgment of the Arches Court against 
him, owing to certain informalities in the prelimi- 
nary formal steps of the suit. 

A Peremprory CLercyman.—The Rev. Wm. 
A. H. Lewis, vicar of Upper Gornal, Staffordshire, 


a long time, the audience stoutly stopping him 


who objects to any person in his district getting 


married at any church but his, unless they first pay 

him the ordinary marriage fees, on the - ob- 

jecting to do either, in order to sompel them, has 

written to the other clergymen in the district, for- 

bidding their performing the ceremony for any man 

belonging to his parish. 

Reticiovs Liserty ix Sraix.— The Rev. J. 

Godfrey P. Pope, Chaplain at Lisbon, has written 

a long etter to the Rev. L. S. Tugwell, Director of 

the Spanish and Portuguese Church Missions, in 

the course of which he says: —“ In spite of all that 
has been thought at home, there is ample religious 
liberty in Spain—liberty sufficient, if funds were 
forthcoming, to enable the Gospel to be preached 
and taught without hindrance from the law in every 
corner of the land. Public advertisements — 
placards are, it is true, forbidden ; but the schools 
and churches are expreesly allowed by the law, and 
within the walls of church and schools, Protestants 
are permitted to teach freely the simple truth as it 
is in Jesus, and all the discussions that have taken 
place in Spain have only served to draw public 
attention to the cause of Protestantism, and to 
increase the attendance both at the churches and 
in the schools,” | 

THe AtiteGepD New ANGLicaN CuurcH.—The 
8 rumour which we quoted last week from 
the F Ritehall Review is denounced by the Ritualist 
paper as a blunderivg canard. The Church Times 
says: It is hardly necessary to say that unless, 
as is most likely, the whole story is a boax, the 
project is another avatar of our old friend ‘ Pres- 
byter Anglicanus’ or some one of his company. 

ill Saturday last we had never heard a word 
about it, nor can we meet with anybody that had. 
Certainly, as at present advised, we should receive 
any such scheme, even if it came in a more ques- 
tionable shape, with emphatic reprobation. Our 
business is not to set up a new sect in which to 
make ourselves comfortable, but to do valiantly 
against the foes of the Church of England, whether 
they be without or within her pale. We are a v 
long way off despairing even ot the Ritual battle, 
but even if we are totally defeated on that issue, 
the struggle, so far from being over, would only 
have just begun.” The Church Review says :— 
„The Sacramentary’ is, we imagine, a queer hotch- 

tch of different rites, composed some years ago 

y an amiable but eccentric person who has now 
joined the Irvingite Dissenters. Can he be the 
constructor of this notable mare’s nest? 

Taz CHUncH Derexce Institution. — The 
annual meeting of the Central Council of the 
Church Defence Institution was held on Thureda 
afternoon at the National Society’s rooms, Broad 
Sanctuary, Westminster ; the Earl of Redesdale in 
the chair. The report, which was read by the 
secretary, the Rev. Alfred T. Lee, stated that the 
income of the institution for 1876 was 4,564/., and 
showed that the organisation for Church Defence 
had steadily progressed ; that numerous lectures 
had been given, and 309,465 publications circulated 
throughout the country during the year. The re- 
port also expressed 1 of the Duke of Rich- 
mond’s Burial Bill, and recommended that it should 
receive the earnest support of Churchmen. 
The adoption of the * moved by the Hon. 
Wilbraham Egerton, M. P., who said that, not- 
withstanding all the attacks made on the Church 
her work was never more * than now, 5 
able to stand the criticism of her opponents. The 
Marquis of Hertford moved the appointment of the 
Executive Committee. Canon Gregory spoke on 
the necessity of obtaining a better representation of 
the cleryy in Convocation, and on the motion of the 
Right Hon. J. G. Hubbard, M P., a committee of 
ten members was appointed to confer with a 
Committee of Convocation to consider what farther 
steps should be taken in this matter. 


Tue ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY AND THE 
AMERICAN MISSIONARIES IN PERSIA.— The Evan- 
gelical Alliance lately called the atteation of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to the persecution by 
the Nestorian Patriarch in Oroomiah, Persia, of 
certain American Presbyterian missionaries, on the 
alleged pretext, that the Patriarch and his 
had been placed under the rear | care of 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Church of - 
land, and that His Holiness therefore proposed 
fature to exclude all other preachers of the 
from his people. The archbishop has now sent to 
the Alliance a copy of a letter which he has ad- 
dressed to the Patriarch, stating that the mission- 
aries in question are, he has every reason to believe, 

Christians, who have been doing a great work 
u Persia, and that nothing would be more likely 
to destroy the interest that is felt by religious 
people in England in the welfare of the Nestorian 
Church than any such injury inflioted on them. 
„We cannot believe (his grace adds) that your 
Holiness has given sanction to such ; 
and we pray your Holiness, for the Lord Jesus 
Christ’s sake, to use your influence to restrain those 
who act in your name, to secure that the American 
missionaries and their followers are treated with 
that kind, Christian courtesy which they fully 
deserve. 

Episcopal SyMPATHY WITH RITUALISM.— 
Replying to an application that he would receive a 
deputation of parishioners praying for the — 
ment of a non- Ritualist vicar to C . 
Wolverhampton, the Bishop of Lichfield writes :— 
„The case in the Court of Arches having been dis- 
wiesed, I have resumed with the Rev. C. Boding- 
ton that pastoral intercourse whica, with my own 
3 would never have boen interru “ 

is lordship consents to receive the deputation, 


but says his own opinion is not likely to bechanged 
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by their arguments. I have no sympathy,” he | 
says, with the proceedings of the Church Asso- 
ciation. You have not, so far as I know, offered 
to the Rev. C. Bodington to refer the whole ques- 
tion to the hishop, who may decide it without 
appeal.” The memorialists decline to submit the 
N to the bishop, because they say his letter 
shows he is not open to conviction, his opinion 
being fixed. They have not, therefore, confidence 
that the question would receive an impartial con- 
sideration, The memorialists call the bishop’s 
attention to the Public Worship Act, which gives 
to the archbishop, and not the bishop, where he is 
patron of the living, the power of a mediator from 
whom there is no appeal. They made an offer to 
this effect to Mr. Bodington, but it was received 
with contempt. The memorialists decline to send 
the proposed deputation, and intimate that fresh 
proceedings have been begun against Mr. Bod- 
ington. 

HURCH DEFENCE SLANDERS.—In a recent 
lecture at Southport on The Church of England, 
the Poor Man’s Church,” the Rev. J. Eddowes, of 
Bradford, is reported to have said :— 

Ist. ‘On a collection night he (the Jecturer) had 
known poor men turned from chapel doors with a speech 
like the following; It is not such as you who are 
wanted here to-night,’ ” | 

Aud. Then, again, with regard to the sacraments, 
how often are these denied! Baptism denied to the 
father who has not paid his pew rents, or does not attond 
to chapel with sufficient regularity.” 

3rd, ‘‘ The Lord's Supper refused on politica’ grounds 

because the man had voted tor a certain candidate 
at an election,” 
The Rev. J. Gascoigne, ofi Oswestry, who is con- 
nected by family velehions with Oswestry, and was 
formerly a minister of Bradford, writes to Mr. 
Eddowes to ask if he would give him one definite 
example of each of these alleged occurrences, with 
the date and name of place distinctly stated. Mr. 
Eddowes replies :— 

I could give you the names of the people so turnod 
away; but I fear my doing so would be of little service 
to you, seeing that in the interval that has elapsed— 
fifteen years or so—since the lecture was published, 
they had passed to their rest. 

The other two statements about which you ask are 

not mine, and, therefore, I am not responsible for their 
accuracy or truth, though I have no reason to suppose 
them either inaccurate or false. 
Mr, Gascoigne in a further letter expresses his 
regret that a brother clergyman of the Christian 
Church, in discussing questions of such vital, import 
whether for good or evil, to the people of this 
nation, and demanding in any one assuming the po- 
sition of a lecturer upon them, the exercise of the 
highest intellectual powers cf which he may he 
capable, should not have shrunk from theuseof old 
wives’ fables,” and silly tattle—which, however 
likely to wound and sting in spite of, or perhaps be- 
eause, of their littleness—could serve in no possible 
elucidation of the great national problem te which 
those questions refer. Mr. Gascoigne also expresses 
his firm conviction, which clearer proof to the con- 
pe | could alone remove, that the charges made are 
wholly false, and that Mr. Eddowes has been mis- 
led by no great unwillingness to believe evil of 
those who appear to him ecclesiastically to be 80 
seriously in error. 


ULTRAMONTANISM IN CaANADA.—The New York 
World, commenting on the recent unseating of M. 
Langevin, a member of the Dominion Parliament, 
on the ground that his election had been gained by 
clerical intimidation, observes :—‘‘ The liberal 
mandement of Archbishop Taschereau, of Quebec, 
forbidding the priests to interfere in political 
affairs, was hailed by Protestants and Moderate 
Catholics as an assurance that the hierarchy wou!d 
henceforth pursue a more reasonable course. There 
hopes were, however, doomed to speedy dis- 
appointment. Almost immediately thereafter a 
curé who was summoned to give evidence before a 
civil tribunal took somewhat superfluous pains to 
state in the box that he had only complied with 
the subpeena because his ecclesiastical superior had, 
on being consulted, given him permission to testify, 
This in a court where the law of England is ad- 
ministered, be it borne in mind, Another graver 
case followed. In a contested election case three 
Catholic judges, Casault, Murphy, and another, 
united in unseating the clerical member-elect. The 
Bishop of Rimouski thereupon launched a pastoral 
at the judges, declared that neither Parliament 
nor the bench could interfere in matters wrought 
by the Church, and concluded by ordering the 


sacraments to be withheld from any Catholic 
asserting or acting to the contrary, The aim of 
this mandement was plainly to be seen. Monseig- 


neur Langevin’s brother, the leader of the Frenc 


and his seat was contested by M. Tremblay, on 
rounds of violence, corruption, and intimidation. 

he case was pending before the Supreme Court 
of the Dominion, and the bishop, sinking the 
clerical character in the fraternal, was endeavour- 
ing to bull-doze the Catholic members of that 
tribunal. The wildest storm was raised over this 
palpable attempt at coercing the bench, and had it 
not failed it is impossible to say how serious might 
not have been the consequences. The Supreme 
Court bas unseated M. Langevin, and only did not 

isqualify him because there was some doubt as to 
his gig ye acquaintance with and responsibility 
for the illegal acts committed. All clerical inti- 
midation, threats of excommunication, and moral 
coercion were held to void the election of the can- 
didate in whose behalf they were employed, and 


political matters was denied. Mr. Justice Tasche- 
reau, who has a brother on the episcopal bench— 
the Archbishop of Quebec—delivered a concurring 
opinion, and none of the other Catholic judges 
dissented. This decision will, of course, be re- 
ceived with furious denunciation 1 the Ultra- 
montanes; and unless the Pope should in the 
pending appeal favour Archbishop Taschereau (who 
is alone, of all the bishops of bis province, in 
holding Liberal ideas), the end can hardly fail to 
be open conflict between the courts and the 
Church, and local troubles between the Protestants 
and Catholics of Quebec.” 


Heligions and Denominational Rebos. 


— — 


The Senatus Academicus of the University of 
Edinburgh have offered the degree of D. D. to the 
Rev. Alex. Maclaren, B A., of Manchester. 

The present membership of the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle amounts to 4,938, the net increase during 
the past year representing 146. Mr. Spurgeon 
preached there on Sunday to very crowded congre- 
ge but we regret to hear that he is far from 
well. 

DokRktNd.— The Rev. Thomas Davies, after 
holding the pastorate of the Baptist church in this 
town for rather more than two years, has been com- 
sok by ill-health to relinquish his charge. Mr. 

avies leaves the scene of his recent labours amid 
general esteem and regret. 

PROTESTANT Missions IN Rome.—A telegram 
from Rome in the Daily News says: — Owing to 
the difficulty of collecting funds for missionary pur- 
poses in America, the Bible and Publication Society 
of Philadelphia have recailed their Roman mis- 
sionary, the Reverend Mr. Van Meter. His schools 
in the Leonine City and Frascati, which he leaves 
in a flourishing condition, will now be superintended 
by the Rev. Mr. Piggot, director of the Wesleyan 
Mission in Italy, and by the Rev. Dr. Taylor, 
American Baptist missionary. Mr, Van Meter 
reserves for himself the task of raising funds for 
the support of the schools in England and America,” 
Baptist Union ANN Urry Funp.—The committee 
of this fund have issued an appeal to the officers of 
the Baptist Churches in England and Wales, 
asking for their assistance in swelling the guarantee 
fund for providing annuities for aged and infirm 
ministers, and for the widows and orphans of 
ministers, They ask especially for the co-operation 
of the smaller churches amd congregations, which 
have not contributed, and invite them to make a 
collection on Sunday, March 25, or obtain a few 
subscriptions. It appears from a statement in the 
Freeman that up to the present time the churches 
visited have promised more than 41,000/ , and that 
they have made certain the completion of the 
50,000/. guarantee fund by the annual meeting of 


mingbam, and Manchester, have yet to be can- 
vassed. Our contemporary proposes as soon as the 
50,0007. fund has been secured, that a sum should 
be raised in each county sufficient to enable the 
managers of the Annuity Fund to admit pastors 
above forty years of age to membership (say) at 
half the subscription named in the table, the value 
of the other half being provided from local volun- 
tary contributions for this purpose. 
IsLIncTon CHAPEL.—-At last week’s meeting of 
the London Presbytery, the committee appointed 
to consider this subject reported that they had 
prepared a series of findings to be submitted for 
the Presbytery’s approval; and with the aid 
afforded them on one point by the resolution of 
the Presbytery at the late meeting in private, had 
met to give these findings their fully matured 
shape, 0 they received eredible information 
through several channels that legal proceedings in 
regard to Islington Chapel had been resolved on in 
the interests of the Congregationalists.” It was 
stated that the committee believed Dr. Davidson 
had acted with perfect good faith in the matter, 
and that the suggestion of some pecuniary provi- 
sion to be made for the pastor on his retirement 
did not come from Dr. Davidson or his congrega- 
tion, and that no overture was made by him or 
them in the way of presenting an inducement to 
rocure Mr. Spurgeon’s resignation. After read- 
ing the report, Dr. Edmond simply moved for the 
reappointment of the committee to watch events 
and to report to the next meeting of the Presby- 
tery to be held the second Tuesday in April. e 
resolution was unanimously agreed to without 
comment. 

Tue Vicrorta NYANZA Misston.—The Zanzibar 
mail of February has brought letters from 
Lieutenant G. Shergold Smith, the leader of the 
Church Missionary Society’s missionary party pro- 
ceeding to Uganda. The latest despatch is dated 
Dec. 2, lat. 4 44 8., long., 33 45 E., apparently 
about a hundred miles from the southern end of the 
Victoria Nyanza. The expedition was taking a 
more northerly route than that of previous 
travellers, and was leaving Unyanycmbe (Kazeh) on 
the left. The health of the party continued good. 
‘¢‘ Authentic intelligence from an eye-witness’ had 
reached Lieutenant Smith, coufirming the report 
that Colonel Gordon had two steamers on the lake, 
and that King Mtesa had received the letter sent 
to him by the Church Missionary Society, and was 
desirous of receiving teachers. Lieutenant Smith 
also says, ‘‘Mirambo, that ubiquitous man, was 
within four days of us at Mukondoku, and sent 


the privileged character of the priest interfering in 


most friendly messages in reply to the letter I 
wrote him asking him to do what he could for the 


the Baptist Union next month. Plymouth, Bir- 


— 


London Missionary Society. He is fighting some- 
one, but will not interfere with any white man, 
There is a Frenchman with him who resided some 
time at Mpwapwa, and letters written in Enplish 
are translated by him to Mirambo.” Mr. Mackay, 
who was sent back to the coast temporarily 
invalided two months before, was actively engaged 
in sending off a caravan with supplies for the mission 
party, and proposes to follow himself in June. The 
society hopes to send out with him one or two 
mechanics. 

Bripport.—The fifth anniversary of the recog- 
nition of the Rev. F. J. Austin, as pastor of the 
church at Bridport, Dorset, took place on Thursday, 
March 8th. ore than 300 persons sat down to tea 
in the spacious schoolroom, and the public meeting 
was more crowded than on any previous occasion. 
According to the report given by the pastor, 139 
members had been added to the church during the 
1 five years, and over 1, 250“. had been raised 
or various objects in addition to the support of the 
ministry. The weekly offerings were doubled, 
and the collections bad been increasing year by 
year. The Sunday-school contained more than 

380 scholars, a large number of whom were over 
sixteen years of age, some indeed, being married 
men and women, There were thirty-six teachers, 
A district visiting society had been established, 
with foar superintendents and twenty-two lady 
visitors. The Dorcas Society and Benevolent 
Society were flourishing, and the Young Men’s 
Mutual Improvement Society was sustained w'th 
vigour. There were four village chapels connected 
with the church, two of which were superintended 
by an evangelist, and ground has just been pur- 
chased for the erection of another chapel, which 
would be under the jurisdiction of the County 
Association; the salary for the evangelist ‘was 
guaranteed, and they nad an evangelist in view: 
Congratulatory addresses were delivered by the 
Revs. U. B. Randall, G. R. Miall, S. Giblett, and 
the deacons of the church. The choir, which is a 
large one, and under careful training, enlivened 
the proceediags with several pieces of music, 


Correspondence, 


— — 


THE GOVERNMENT BURIALS BILL. 
To the Editor of the Nonconſor mist. 


SIB, It is a week to-day since the Government 
brought in their Burials Bill, but the bill has not 
yet been published, and, to far as I can learn, it 
may not appear for some days to come. 

An intimation has already been given that, so 
soon as the measure is in their hands, those to 
whom the friends of religious equality look for 
guidance in such matters, will subject it to careful 
examination, and make known the result. There 
need not, however, be delay in announcing that it 
is intended to convene a conference on the subject, 
and that probably it will be held in London on 
Tuesday, the 10th of April. As the question is of 
special interest to the inhabitants of rural parishes, 
it is hoped that friends from the country will make 
an effort to attend, that they may give informa- 
tion relative tothe probable working of the measure 
in their several localities. 

It is also very important that arrangements 
should be made for the prompt action of local 
bodies—committees, clubs, and unions—and such 
other efforts as time will permit, in order that the 
House of Lords may debate the second reading of 
the bill with a full knowledge of the feeling with 
which it is regarded by those whose grievances it 
professes to redress, while mocking them by the 
utter futility of the remedies proposed. 

I am, yours truly, 
J. CARVELL WILLIAMS. 

Serjeant’s-inn, Tuesday. 


THE POLICY OF COERCION. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin, —I would premise the remarks. that I beg to 
make on your article on coercion in reference to 
Turkey with astory. In a city of the East Indies, a 
tiger escaped from a collection of wild animals, went 
into the public gardens of the city, and lay down 
under a tree to enjoy a little al fresco repose. The 
keeper forthwith went to the English magistrate 
and asked him for an order to lead back the beast to 
his den. The magistrate, thinking it a dangerous 
piece of business, refused the order. The man 
forthwith walked to the place in the garden where 
the beast was lying, and said, in true diplomatic 
form, In the name of the powerful British 
Government, I command you to go with me to your 
cage.” Suiting the action to the word, he takes 
off his turban, coils it around the animal’s neck, 
and leads it quietly back to its den. The man had 
faith in the power that he exercised over the beast, 
and confronted the danger. The danger of the 
Eastern Question to England lies in the fact that 
we shun our responsibilities. The Christian 
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population of Turkey have been placed under our 
full view. ‘*‘ We see them exposed to a terrible 
catastrophe. We anticipate that they will become 
the prey of fresh insurrections, renewed massacres, 
and chronic anarchy.” Our brother is in trouble. 
He has fallen amongst thieves, who shamefully 
abuse him. Circumstances have placed him clese 
beside us. We hear his cries and see his wounds, 
On the score of humanity, brotherhood, and 
neighbourhood, he cries for help. The arm of 
England is long, strong, and terrible, but the 
counsel given to England is, ‘‘ Pass by on the other 
side. Stand aside and let events take their 
course.” Diplomacy, the lying sorceress, has cast 
her spell over us, deadened us to every prompting 
of chivalrous manhood, and scared us with terrible 


dreams. The nation was roused by the tale of the | 


outrages, and hoped that a good work of justice | 
and mercy would result from the Conference at 

Constantinople. The wand of the sorceress was 

waved, and the Conference became afarce. Parlia- | 
ment assembled, and the Liberal party had not the 

moral purpose to form a resolution! The spell of 

diplomacy was over it. The great purposes of the 

English people have evaporated in words, inter- 

minable words! To content ourselves with ex- 

pressing indignation at acts of wrong-doing, where 

we have the power of redressing wrong, and 

bringing the criminal to account, is a low form of 

social feeling, which does not rise much above the 

level of hypocrisy. 

As far as I understand the doctrine of non- 
intervention, it is a form of expediency which 
has in truth no moral principle in it. It sanc- 
tions the intervention of ships-of-war with the 
slaver, or pirate, but where wrong becomes a great 
concentrated organisation, as in the case of the 
Ottoman Empire, we must trust to moral force for 
the subversion of evil! I do not find this doctrine 
in Scripture. I read that the sword of the magi- 
strate is for the punishment of them that do evil. 
This Divine right of nations is to be tortured into 
no more conventional limits, but the obligation of 
a country in its exercise is to be measured by its 
moral and material power. It is nearly half a cen- 


tury since Mr. Canning, the Foreign Secretary of 


England, acting in concert with the other Powers, 
launched our fleet against the Turkish fleet at 
Navarino, demolished that fleet, stopped the 
ravages and massacres of the Turks in the Morea, 
and established the kingdom of Greece. What is 
the policy of England in the present crisis? It 
should be commensurate with the greatness of the 
crisis and the power of the nation. But before 
defining that policy, I would remark that had we a 
successor in the Foreign Office worthy to fill the 
seat of Canning, our Ambassador would have been 
recalled from Constantinople on the first report of 
the atrocities in Bulgaria, and the matter brought 
to immediate issue. The policy of England at the 
present crisis should be a reflex of Canning’s policy. 
We should unite with Russia in peremptorily de- 
manding the execution of the guarantees required 
by the Conference. In the event of refusal of the 
ultimatum presented, we should forthwith take 
possession of Constantinople, and become mistress 
of the situation. I am giving an opinion of what 
the policy of England should be in the event cf the 
refusal of an ultimatum. It is, as I have before 
remarked, a reflex of the Canning policy and of 
the characters indicated by Mr. Gladstone in his 
pamphlet. But I do not think the Turkish Govern- 
ment would be so mad as to reject the ultimatum 
of the Great Powers, but like the beast referred to 
in the first part of my letter, would walk quietly 
into the cage. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
AN ADVOCATE OF COERCION TO 
TURKEY IN THE EASTERN QUESTION, 
[Before saying a few words in reply to the above, 
it ‘may be well to state that we have received 
another letter from our excited correspondent of 
last week, whichis a re-statement of the wrongs and 
miseries of the Christian subjects of the Sultan, 
and a gratuitous imputation that we are scanda- 
lously in the wrong—supporters of ‘‘a policy so 
callous to human suffering,” in opposition to the 
sentiments of our readers— without any attempt to 
rebut our argument that the carrying out of the 
policy of coervion in Turkey might be the means 
of indefinitely paralysing the industry of this and 
other countries, an l probably of wrapping Europe 
in flames. The writer has not even read our article 
with sufficient attention to observe that our pro- 
posal to stand aside aud let events take their 
course refers not to any joint efforts of the Powers 
to obtain guarantees—which we have always advo- 
cated—but to a crisis in which Russia and Austria 


would intervene by force of arms, 


In reply to An Advocate,” &., we would say 
that the six Powers would not agree upon an 
‘‘ultimatum” simply because they are not of one 
mind. Nothing, we believe, would induce Austria 
to co-operate in any course that would be likely to 
lead to the dismemberment of Turkey. For 
England to unite with Russia in peremptorily 
demanding the execution of the guarantees de- 
manded by the Conference,” means either that the 
Porte should be compelled to promise what it 
cannot at present perform—which would only be 
postponing tie evil day—or that these two Powers 
should take possession of Turkish territory. 
Would they in such a contingency readily agree as 
to any future settlement? If Russia intervened 
alone, or Russia and England jointly, would 
the other Powers stand idly aside—Austria in 
particular? If any Cabinet or statesman can 
guarantee what will be the ultimate consequences 
of forcible intervention in Turkey, and make it 
perfectly clear that the advantages to the oppressed 
population will immensely transcend the sacrifices 
that the people of England and other intervening 
States are called upon to make there would be 
more reason to favour that policy. But when it 
turns out that what at first seemed to be a case of 
cruel and chronic oppression is, owing to surround- 
ing circumstances, one of the most complicated 
and momentous political problems that ever 
engaged the attention of statesmen, we are 
less surprised that a diplomatist of such vast 
experience of Ottoman affairs as Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe shrinks from the Russian remedy, and 
would fain give the Turks a year of grace to carry 
out their reforme ; that a Cabinet Minister of such 
strong sympathies for the Christian races as Lord 
Salisbury has found his mission to Constantinople 
to be perfectly fruitless; that a Liberal Oppo- 
sition eager enough to embrace a reasonable and 
effective policy is absolutely paralysed ; and that not 
a few people, who may perhaps lay some claim to 
humane feeling and hatred of oppression, shrink 
from a remedy which might be worse than the 
disease.— ED. Noncon.] — 

WRENTHAM BRITISH SCHOOLS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sir,—It will be remembered that at the close of 
the last session of Parliament Mr. Colman moved 
for the production of the correspondence between 
the Department and ourselves respecting the 
transfer of the British School to the school board here. 

Notwithstanding that we had performed all the 
conditions required by law, their lordships refused 
to allow the transfer, claiming for themselves, in 
the teeth of their own construction of the Act, an 
absolute veto on such transfers. 

They had given the denominationalists here every 
chance of providing all the accommodation the neigh- 
bourhood required—though there was, before they 
began to build, a sufficiency in the two schools for 
the whole district. They then certified a master 
for the national school whose character would not 
bear investigation ; and then they said, ‘‘ There is 
full accommodation in the national school, and it is 
an efficient elementary school, and we cannot allow 
the transfer.” : 

The correspondence has been presented—in manu- 
script only—and placed on the table of the library 
of the House of Commons, so that only those who 
care to take the trouble to go there to consult it can 
see what it contains. c 

My Lords ba ve, however, at length given their 
consent to the transfer. Our board can now have 
a school, and the parents of the neighbourhood will 
continue to have the opportunity of giving their 
children an undenominational education. For this 
result we are very thankful. 

But my Lords have not given in to our request 
as a matter of right. Had they still refused the 
transfer this question would have been tried. A 
happy accident has enabled them to yield to our 
petition without giving up their claim to the veto. 

The national school managers here, having pro- 
vided all the accommodation required for the neigh- 
bourhood —thus giving my Lords an excuse for 
refusing our request—wisely thought that as they 
had got more room than they needed they might 
convert one department of the school into a resi- 
dence for the master. They did it, and so destroyed 
the accommodation they had just before provided, 
and more than that, destroyed at the same time 
the excuse of which my Lords had availed them- 
selves. There is not now sufficient accommodation 
without our school, and my Lords under these cir- 
cumstances have allowed the transfer. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 
JOHN BROWNE. 
Wrentham, March 19, 1877, 


| 


THE NESTORIANS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Str,—The Nestorian Deputation, who came to 
England three years ago, are still here, but are very 
discouraged at the comparatively little sympathy 
they have met with. They are the representatives 
of the Apostolic Churches planted in the mountains 
of Persia and Koordistan by St. Thomas, and who, 
for more than a thousand years, were the eva 
lical missionaries of Western Asia. Their conve 
extended even to India, where some still survive 
under the name of the Christians of St. Thomas. 
Of late years, the Nestorians have, both in the 
mountains and plains, suffered great persecutions 
and cruelties, especially from those universal 
scourges, the Turks. 

It was hoped that the Deputation would have 
elicited some substantial assistance from English- 
men ; but they have been somewhat unfortunate in 
having experienced some rival jealousies, through 
sectarian differences. 

I have received letters and visits from one of the 
deputation, informing me that the assistance which, 
to some extent, had previously been extended to 
them, has almost ceased since the issue of an 
Appeal (of the issue of which he does not ap- 
prove) in which the cause of the Nestorians was 
mixed up, rather oddly, with a project, perhaps 
good enough in its way, but foreign to the interests 
of the Nestorians. Hence it is to be hoped that 
some of our readers may be willing to help these 
distressed Oriental brethren, and to forw them 
contributions, direct, to The Nestorian Deacon 
Abraham, at Kingston, Ringwood, Hampshire,” 

Yours truly, 


LONDINENSIS. 


SKETCHES FROM. THE GALLERY. 
Hovsk or Commons, Monday Night. 

The answer of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to Mr. Forster has taken the grapes out of the very 
mouth of the Opposition. There was little doubt 
that the proposal of Sir Henry Elliot’s return to 
Constantinople had been entertained by the Govern- 
ment, and it seemed probable that they might, out 
of mere bravado, and a natural disinclination to 
acknowledge themselves in the wrong, have stood 
to their guns. Mr. Forster, with the warm ap- 
proval of the Marquis of Hartington, Mr. Glad- 
stone, and other gentlemen on the front Opposition 
bench, was prepared to give notice of a resolution 
challenging the appointment. But after the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s answer, it would be im- 
possible to make such a motion. 

It is generally understood that the whole per 
formance has been an elaborate way of letting Sir 
Henry Elliot gently down. The paragraph in the Stan- 
dard, which was printed on authority, was put out 
as a feeler to see what would be said. The answer 
came promptly and vigorously enough, and Lord 
Beaconsfield, who is understood to have imperiously 


insisted upon Sir Henry Elliot’s reappointment, | 


has had to give way to the better sense of Lord 
Derby and the Marquis of Salisbury. The Marquis 
of Salisbury, who had a particularly good opportunity 
of knowing what Sir Henry Elliot was like, opposed 
the proposal to reappoint him, but was overruled. 
As the case now stands, Sir Henry Elliot will be 
allowed gracefully to retire, or, at least, he has 
been spared the pains of dismissal. His illness, 
which is not of a very serious character, as he may 
be seen any day going about town, may last just so 
long as is diplomatic. The time may come when 
his failure and the danger in which he involved 
this country may be forgotten, and he may be 


allowed quietly to return to his post. Or it may 


appear that the time is never coming, anda few 
months hence another paragraph in a Ministerial 
paper announcing his return, may appear, and on 
a fresh outburst of popular indignation, the para- 
graph will be disavowed, and Sir Henry Elliot will 
finally retire. 

To-night, as often happens, the really interesting 
part of the sitting was in the questions—for it has 
come to pass, doubtless owing in a great measure to 
the character of the speakers accustomed to take 
part in the debate, that the Navy Estimates are 
disposed of by a smaller number of members than 
would in an ordivary vestry authorise the laying 
down of a square yard of pavement. Beyond Mr. 
Forster’s question there were others bearing on the 
Eastern Question, and addressed to Mr. Bourke 
with intent to elicit how far statements made by 
the newspapers of continued atrocities in Turkey 
were true. Mr. Samuelson, jun., who is taking a 
prominent part in the proceedings which is not 
relished by older members, asked one question, and 
Mr. Walter James the other. They were both 
founded on statements made in the Times, and Mr. 
Bourke practically admitted the truth of one, and 
stated that information with respect to the second 


bad been telegraphed for. 


Mr. Fawcett was rather insistent in his endeavour 
to get out of Mr. Bourke as definite a statement on 
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these heads as possible, and accordingly when Mr. 
Hardcastle appeared with a highly sarcastic ques- 
tion, intended to make questioners on the other 
side look ridiculous, he was much cheered by hon. 
members on his own side. Mr. Hardcastie wanted 
to know whether the Turkish Consuls resident in 
this country have been instructed to telegraph to 
the Porte any brutalities occurring in England, and 
whether such telegrams were to be accepted aa a 
fair indication of the social condition of the country. 
Mr. Hardcastle does not often make jokes, this 
being, indeed, as far as I remember, his first 
appearance in the character of a humourist. Much 
therefore may be forgiven to the novelty of the 
situation. Otherwise it is difficult to understand 
how an English gentleman could rise in Parliament 
and endeavour to extract a little untimely fun out 
of the conduct of Turkey towards her Christian 
subjects, even as far as it has been admitted by the 
Ministry. 

The notices of motion which stood on the notice- 
paper and occupied the House for some hours 
before going into Committee of Supply on the 
Navy Estimates were the same which on Thursday 
had accidentally been deferred. On that night, 
owing to members having notices on the paper not 
being in their places when called upon, the House 
got into Committee unexpectedly early. But not 
much came of it as far as voting money was con- 
cerned. The vote for 41, 000“. to assist Sierra 
Leone and Gambia in their financial difficulties led 
to a long and somewhat animated debate, in the 
course of which Mr. Pope Hennessey, the 
new Governor of Hong Kong, was roughly 
handled. As for the Colonies in question, 
more particularly Sierra Leone, their financial 
management by the Governor and his staff was 
criticised by Mr. Trevelyan and other speakers. 
Two divisions were taken, but the Government 
prevailed, and the voteas proposed was finally agreed 
to. The whole of the Supplementary Estimates were 
got through at this sitting, but the whole was not 
much, and an attempt to proceed with the Navy 
Estimates was stopped. 

Friday night was given up chiefly to Mr. Whalley; 
or rather he furnished the more attractive portion 
of a very heavy night’s debate. The main question 
brought before the House was that of education in 
Ireland, which Mr. O’Shaughnessy introduced. I 
believe that Mr. O'Shaughnessy took this course in 
opposition to the wishes of the more devout among 
his colleagues, to whom Cardinal Cullen had ad- 
dressed an instruction intimating his desire that 
the question should not bestirred. Mr, O’Shaugh- 

pony was not to be stopped from performing his 
duty by this mandate ; but the effect was felt by 
other members, who either gave a hesitating sup- 
port to the motion or directly opposed it. In the 
end, it flickered out, and was followed by a discus- 
sion on the salmon fisheries in the Solway Firth, 
and next by a speech from Sir George Campbell on 
the Slave Circular. | 

Then came Mr. Whalley, who all night had been 
sitting battlemented with Blue-books and buttressed 
with odd copies of the Englishman. It was a great 
occasion for Mr. Whalley, and he used it well, not 
being brought up by the Speaker more than three 
times in the course of forty minutes—a proportion 
much below the average. Of course, nothing came 
of the motion, save these interruptions and some 
loss of time tothe House. But Mr. Whalley had 
had his say, and will probably be quiet for a week. 


ROYAL NORMAL COLLEGE FOR THE 
BLIND. 


Last Friday evening, a concert was given at St. 
James’s Hall, in aid of the Royal Normal College 
and Academy of Music for the Blind at Upper 
Norwood. Mr. Manis, the well-known condu:tor 
of the Crystal Palace Band, having had many op- 
portunities of observing the progress of this insti- 
tution, and of witnessing the unmistakable signs 
of interest in, and appreciation of, the highest class 
of music manifested by the pupils of the college, 
appears to have thrown bimself with enthusiasm 
into this effort on their behalf, and the result was 
shown in a musical performance which is rarely 
equalled, and in some of its phases has, perhaps, 
never been surpassed, even in the metropolis itself. 
The orchestra was increased to about a hundred 
performers, the usual complement of the famous 
Crystal Palace Band being included in the number, 


and the names of Herr Joachim and his pupil, M. 


Petri, and Herr Fritz Hartargson being the principal 
artists whose services were obtained for the occa- 
sion. The vocal music, comprising one solo, the 


the sermon. 


three part-songs, were given by the pupils of the | 
college, and were rapturously applauded. Those 
of our metropolitan readers who desire to learn for 
themselves with what exquisite taste and feeling 
these pupils sing should visit the college in the 
afternoon of a first Thursday in the month, when a 
musical practice is held in the large hall, to which 
the public are admitted. We have already on 
more than one occasion referred to this excellent 
institution, framed upon the model of the Ame- 
rican colleges for the blind, by its indefatigable 
principal Mr. F. J. Campbell, who is unremitting in 
his efforts to reach his ideal—the establishment of 
a national institution where the education of the 
blind shall be such as to fit them for lives of inde- 
pendence and enjoyment, so far as these may be 
secured by useful and intelligent Jabour. We are 
glad that he has been seconded id his efforts by 
some of the most eminent musicians io this country, 
and we trust that the people of this country may 
ere long recognise and support the institution as it 
deserves. Our seeing brothers,” says Mr. Camp- 
bell, in the report just issued, who go down in 
ships’ and ‘ do business in great waters,’ have been 
inclined in their hurry to take us on board and give 
us the bread of idleness. In the future, those who 
would truly benetit the blind will help them to 
obtain a practical education adapted to their wants, 
and thus enable them to work their own barks 
across the sea of life.” 


Epitome of News. 


The Queen and royal family attended Divine 
service on Sunday morning in the private chapel. 
The Rev. T. Teignmouth Shore, incumbent of 
Berkeley Chapel, Mayfair (whose recent volume of 
discourses was reviewed in our last number) preached 


On Wednesday the Queen paid a visit, with 
Piincess Beatrice, to the Zoological Gardens, where 
they inspected the animals and the zoological col- 
lection bronght from India by the Prince of Wales. 
In the afternoon Her Majesty held a drawing- 
room at Buckingham Palace, at which about 110 
presentations were made. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales will leave on 
Saturday next for a cruise in the Mediterranean in 
the royal yacht Osborne, during which the Prince 
will visit the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh at 
Malta, and the Princess will visit the King and 
Queen of the Hellenes at Athens. 

General and Madame Ignatieff arrived in London 
from Paris on Friday evening, and on Saturday 
dined with Lord and Lady Derby, who afterwards 
held a reception, at which the Turkish ambassador 
and his lady were present. On Sunday the general 
went to Hatfield House as the guest of the Marquis 
of Salisbury. A distinguished party were invited 
to meet him, which included Lord Hartington and 
Mr. Goschen. On Monday Lord Shaftesbury joined 
the party at Hattield House. General Ignatieff 
returned to London yesterday to consult Mr. 
Liebreich, the oculist, and in the afternoon General 
and Madame Igraticff left London for Windsor 
Castle with the Russian Ambassador, and were pre- 
sented to Her Majesty. This evening they will meet 
the Prince of Wales at a dinner party at the resi- 
dence of the Earl of Beaconsfield, and will after- 
wards be present at a party at Dudley House. 

The office of Black Rod, vacated by the death of 
Sir A. Clifford, has been accepted by General Sir 
W. Knollys, The galary has, been fixed at 2, 000“. 
per annum, with a residence with the precincts of 
the Palace of Westmirster. | 

The appointment of Sir Louis Mallet, C. B, Under- 
Secretary of State for India, Mr. Mulholland, M. P., 
and Mr. Kennedy, of the Foreign Office, to act as 
commissioners in the approaching discussions at 
Paris for the 1 of a new Commercial 
Treaty between England and France, is officially 
apnounced., 

Mr, Allen Young, the Arctic explorer, has re- 
ceived the honour ot knighthood. 

Before the Select Committee on Tramways, Mr. 
Hughes, an engineer, of Leicester, described a 
steam-engine which is doing work good on the Edin- 
burgh tram lines. The evidence was unanimous 
that the use of steam does not frighten horses, 
while it was shown that the cost was considerably 
below that of borse- power. 

Mr. Charles Cowden Clarke died at Genoa last 
week in his ninetieth year. Mr. Clarke was 
the author of a volume of poems and several other 
works, including Tales irom Chaucer,” ‘‘ Skake- 
speare Characters, and Essays on the Comic 
Writers of England.” He was a friend of Charles 
Lamb, Keats, Hazlitt, and Leigh Hunt. In 1828 he 
married Mary, daughter of the late Mr. Vincent 
Novello, and compiler of the Shakespeare Cun- 
cordance.” | 

Admiral Sir Edward Belcher, the Arctic ex- 
a died on Sunday, between twelve and one 
o 


About 3,000“. has been received at the Mansion 


— 


the Central Criminal Court, the Common Serjeant 
highly commending the manner in which the police 
have executed the difficult task of bringing these 
reen to justice. The evidence for the prosecution 
went to show that by giving references to one 
another, and which in most instance were false, 
the prisoners obtained quantities of valuable goods 
and machinery from various tradesmen, for which 
they never paid. 

The Daily News says :—‘‘ With reference to the 
proposed return of Sir Henry Elliot as ambassador to 
Constantinople, we are in a position to state that 
had this step been taken, such a decision on the 
part of the Government would bave been challenged 
on the Liberal side, and the sense of the House of 
Commons would have been taken upon it.” 

Mr. John Wood bas accepted the professorship of 
clinical surgery at King’s College Hospital, vacant 
by the death of Sir W. Fergusson. 

An appeal, signed by Mr. Thomas Burt, Mr, 
Thomas Halliday, Mr. Alexander Macdonald, and 
others has been issued to the coal-owners of Great 
Britaio, calling their attention to the present de. 
ression in miners’ wages, declaring the men to be 
in a deplorable condition, and strongly deprecating 
the lowering of selling prices. Mining property 
has already, it is stated, been depreciated to the 
extent of one hundred millions sterling. 

During last week five steamers arrived at Liver- 
a from America, and the total quantity of meat 
rought was 6,300 quarters of beef and 791 sheep. 
On Saturday the festival of St. Patrick was 
celebrated by an Irish national gathering at the 

Surrey Gardens. Its chief feature was an amnest 
meeting, over which Mr. Butt, M.P., presided. 
In the evening about 100 gentlemen dined together 
at the City Terminus Hotel, Mr. Butt in the chair. 
At the annual dinner of the Benevolent Society of 
St. Patrick, which took place at Willis’s Rooms, 
Sir M. Hicks- Beach, M. P., officiated as chairman; 
and amongst the speakers were the Marquis of 
Londonderry, the Earl of Courtown, Lord Inchi- 
quin, and the Attorney-General for Ireland. 


Miscellant ons. 


— — 

THe ALEXANDRA PALAck has been leased for 
twenty-one years to Messrs. Bertram and Roberts 
and willbe reopened the first week in May. The whole 
of the interior will undergo considerable change, and 
the new proprietors have determined that the enter - 
tainments shall be of a high-class character. We 
believe season tickets will be issued for half a guinea. 
—City Press. 

THE CaTTLt PLacuE.—The process of stamping 
out the cattle plague in the east of London has 
commenced, and 123 cows belonging to Mr. Alex- 
ander, of Church-row, Stepney, have been de- 
stroyed because of the appearance of the infection 
in their midst. The Metropolitan Board of Works 
have endorsed an order of the Cattle Diseases Act 
Committee, prohibiting the movement of cattle in 
the whole of that part of the metropolis situated 
east of a line from Stamford-hill, Upper and Lower 
Clapton-roads, Cambridge-heath, Sidney-street, 
Cross-street, and New Gravel-lane, Shadwell], with- 
out · a licence from the board. 

ROYAL NATioxAL LIrEROAT IxNSTrrurrox — The 
annual meeting of this society was held at Thurs- 
day last, the Duke of Northumberland in the cbair. 
The report stated that during the past twelve 
months twelve new lifeboats had been, or were 
about to be, placed on the coasts of the United 
Kingdom, and that the committee were prepared 
to station others wherever there was a probability 
of their being useful. Within the same period the 
institution’s lifeboats had saved 515 persons, be- 
sides assisting to rescue nineteen vessels from 
destruction. For these services, and for saving 
eighty-five lives by fishing-boats and other means, 
one gold medal, eight silver medals, eighteen votes 
of thanks inscribed on vellum, and 2,814/., had been 
granted by the institution. 

LORD BEACONSFIELD AS THE FACTORY OPERATIVES’ 
FRIEND.—Tbe Premier bas been made, but perhaps 
not enn the victim of an elaborate hoax. 
Four individuals, introduced by Lord Shaftesbury, 
waited last week upon Lord Beaconsfield and pre- 
sented him with an illuminated address, thankin 
his lordship “ for the zeal and anxiety” he ha 
‘fon all occasions manifested in behalf of the 
factory children.” The four worthies described 
themselves as factory workers, and the address was 
signed iu the name of the faetory operatives of 
Great Britain. It now appears that no authority 
was given for presenting such an address, and that 
the persons who got it up are Tory wire-pullers in 
Manchester, Bradford, Bedford, and Dundee. The 
leader, a certain Mr. Philip Grant, is an auctioneer 
in Manchester, of strongly-pronounced Tory senti- 
ments. It is tole regretted that they succeeded in 
making Lord Shaftesbury a partner end assistant 
in their trick, and evidently impressed his simple, 
trustful mind with the conviction that he was 
engaged in a worthy cause.—/'reeman. 

‘HE Opium TRADE. — A deputation from the 
Anglo-Oriental Society for the Suppression of the 
Opium Trade, waited on Saturday on the envoys 
from the Imperial Court of China, in London. The 
deputation was introduced by Lord Shaftesbury, 
who, with others, urged upon the Chinese Govern- 


House towards the fund being raised there for the 
relief of the widows and orphans of the crews who 
were lately lost in the North Sea. 

Sentences, varying from five years’ penal servi- 


trio from Elijah, Lift thine eyes,” and two or 


tude to eighteen months’ imprisonment, were on 
| Friday passed on thirteen of the Long Firm” at 


ment the immorality of the opium-trade, and asked 
_ the co - operation of China in their endeavours to put 
itdown. Kuo, Chief Minister, and Vice-President 
of the Board of Rites, replied, through an inter- 
preter, that the Chinese Government was sincere in 
its desire to put a stop to the opium - trade, but it 
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was a subject surrounded by many difficulties, and | 


unless —, were assisted by other countries, as well 

as by England, it would be impossible to check it. 
The envoy stated that the Datch in Sumatra and 
other places had commenced the cultivation of 
opium, so that if England were to give it up it 
would only fall into the hands of other countries. 
It was therefore, his excellency thought, necessary 
to come to some arrangement with other countries, 
He thought that no considerations of revenue to the 
Indian Government ought to stand ia the way of 
England’s putting a stop to the trade in co-opera- 
tion with other countries. 

CuristiAN Evipence Socrety.—An influential 
conference (attended by gentlemen only) was held 
on March 8, in Lambeth Palace Library, for the 
Christian Evidence Society, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury in the chair. Addresses were delivered 
by his Grace, by the Bishop of Carlisle, the Rev. 
Dr. Reynolds, Prebendary Row, Professor Glad- 
stone, Bishop Claughton, Lord Harrowby, and 
others. The object of the conference was to dis- 
cuss the work of the society, and to suggest plans 
for its future development and extension. The 
committee have now under their consideration 
various suggestions that were made; and hope as 
soon as the necessary funds are forthcoming to be 
able to carry on their work on an exteuded scale, 
Courses of sermons have been delivered under the 
auspices of the Christian Evidence Society during 
Lent, on Friday evenings at St. George's Church, 
Campden-hill, and on Sunday evenings at St. 
Mark’s, Notting-hill. Sermons and lectures have 
also been delivered in other districts of London; 
and have been generally attended by large 
audiences, who have listened with much interest 
and attention to the subjects brought before them. 
A course of six lectures, to be delivered on Sunday 
afternoons at St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, 
Westbourne-grove, commences on Sunday next, the 
25th inst., when the opening lecture will be given 
by the Rev. Professor Lorimer. 

THE DEMAND FOR INDEPENDENCE.—The follow- 
ing is an extract from a recently-published sermon 
by the Rev. John Oakley, of St. Saviour’s, Hox- 
ton, who is evidently both a High and a Broad 
Churchman :—‘‘I do not hesitate to say solemnly 
that if the present direct interference and control 
of the Church by a Parliament, which no ingenuity 
can any louger maintain to be in any sense the laity 
of the Church of England by representation, as once 
it may have been, can be got rid of on no other 
terms; if the best that Parliament can do for us 
when we are urging for some form of self-govern- 
ment, is to commission the ex-judge of a court the 
least in harmony with Christian morals that might 
be found, to adjudicate immediately on all our 
affairs, to claim explicitly and exercise without 
hesitation or apology the Papal attribute of ‘ Uni- 
versal Bishop,’ to administer our discipline, both 
for clergy and laity, and to enforce his decisions by 
imprisonment as well as fine ; and if it is a neces- 
sary risk of Establishment that we shall be liable 
to see what we see at this moment, the whole legal 
business of the country kept waiting while ten of 
the chief judges decide on the shape of the bread to 
be uted in the Eucharist, and other details of ritual, 
which (on any theory that a reasonable man may 
hold) ought never to have been brought to the 
arbitrament of the law at all; then I am afraid I 
can only say, with the deepest sense of responsi- 
bility in saying it, and with a sorrow and a sense 
of shame for which I have no words, that the Esta- 
blishment which necessitates all this must be given 
up (at least so far as this necessity is involved) and 
the Church left free to face the world in the 
strength of her own commission, and in the name 
of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, Whom the world has 
from the beginning incessantly but vainly defied.” 


Tue Late SIR Trrus Sats Schools.— The 
Bradford Observer publishes the scheme of manage - 
ment laid down for the future direction of the Salt 
Schools at Shipley, by which term Saltaire Schools 
and the Saltaire Club and Institute are to be hence- 
forth designated. Our contemporary says :—‘‘ The 
scheme which is set forth in the deed of endow- 
ment executed by Lady Salt and Mr. Titus Salt is 
understood to be in strict accordance with the 
wishes of the deceased baronet. Anything more 
comprehensive or liberal in this direction it would 
be difficult to conceive. The club and institute is 
to be used, as heretofore, ‘for the diffusion and 
advancement of education, science, literature, and 
art among all classes of persons, and for such pur- 
poses of recreation and amusement’ a; the gover- 
nors shall, ‘in their discretion, think fit’; and 
the schoola—which in future are to be called 
‘The High Schools —are to beſre- established on 
such a basis as will constitute them very superior 
higher grade schools. In both cates the sole con- 
trol of the Salt Schools is to be vested in governors 
who shall in the first instance be nominated by the 
founders, no less than six of the governors being 
men, and no less than three women. Four gover- 
nors will retire at the end of five years, four more 
at the end of six years, and the remaining four at 
the end of seven years, all vacancies after the first 
nomination being filled up by the Shipley School 
Board, thus in fact handing over the control of 
the schools to the inhabitants of Shipley. The 
eed of endowment has been framed in about as 
liberal a manner as was well possible. The schools 
are not to be weighed down by restrictions, nor is 
it easy to see that any emergency can arise which 
the governors will not have power to deal with. 
They are really to be quite unfettered in their 
management, The correct moral training of the 
scholars is to be provided for on those broad priu - 


ciple of religious equality of which Sir Titus Salt 
was always a consistent advogate and adherent. 
The teachers are prohibited from endeavouring ‘ to 
inculcate or controvert the doctrines of any sec- 
tarian religious creed, but shall strive to instil into 
the minds of the scholars such views and principles 
as will improve their habits, elevate their moral 
tone, and give them a true appreciation of those 
mutual obligations in all human relations on which 
the welfare of mankind is based.’ A system of 
exhibitions is also provided for, and altogether the 
endowment is one that will serve in itself to per- 
petuate the memory of the noble mind which con- 
ceived it. The inhabitants of Shipley and Saltaire 
have great cause to be grateful for the marked im- 

etus to education which must necessarily result 
— the reconstruction of these schools.“ 


—— — 


Gleanings. 
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The most popular General. General Holiday. 

There are twelve miles of shelving for the books 
in the British Museum. 

When at sea you look out for breakers ; but on a 
railroad the breakers look out for you. 

A handbill in York, announcing a public 
meeting in that city, stated that The ladies, 
without distinction of sex, are invited to attend.“ 

A Yorkshire clergyman, whose charge is not far 


from Huddersfield, was preaching against back - 


biting and slander, which, he said, especially pre- 
vailed among ladies. ‘‘ Bless me!” said an honest 
dame to her husband, he must have learnt that 
we have heard of his beating his wife,” 

An enthusiast was toiling to convince his fellow- 
passengers in a coach that the reward of good Chris- 
tians in the next world would bea kind of beautified 
enlargement of their present occupation, business, 
or employment, whatever it might bo. Indeed, 
exclaimed a solemn-looking man from the corner of 
the carriage, then what is to become of me, for I 
am a coffin- maker? This was a complete poser. 

MopERN REJECTED ADDRESSES. — Four tons 
weight of valentines have been returned to the 
Dead-Letter-office in London from all parts of the 
kingdom. This immense mass of amatory rubbish 
is to be worked into pulp before being sold to the 
paper makers. 

Tur Late DR. WaRDLAW, oF Giascow.—Dr. 
Mackay tells an amusing anecdote of Dr. Wardlaw, 
the highly-esteemed Congregational minister, of 
venerable age, who resided in the country about 
five or six miles from his church, and who, not 
being able to walk the distance to and fro, was 
accustomed to ride into Glasgow on a strong little 
pony. At a great méeting held to protest against 
railways running on a Sunday, at which the doctor 
was the chief orator, a man with a stentorian voice 
got him to repeat the fourth commandment, and to 
admit that the Divine law applied as much to the 
pony as it did to the ox or the ass. The result was 
that for two Sundays the doctor came on foot; on 
the third he came on the pony as usual, explaining 
to his people that he had consulted the early fathers 
of the Church and the Genevan divines, and had 
come to the opinion that the institution of the 
Lord’s Day applied to mankind only, and was for 
their benefit, and that, in appointing the first day 
of the week to be the Sabbath of the Christians, 
instead of the seventh, which was the Sabbath of 
the Jews, the intention was to leave the Sabbath of 
the brute creation as it originally stood, and so the 
doctor resumed his pony. It was the universal 
opinion, says Dr. Mackay, that the doctor 
deserved his ride for his ingenuity.” 

MILTON aT TaBLE.—A friend once condoled. with 
him on the loss of bis sight, from the point of view that 
he could never have the pleasure of seeing his wife. 
Ab,“ replied Milton, with a sigh, would that 
I were deaf as well!“ In truth, Milton seems to 
have looked upon Bessy (No. 3) as a necessary evil, 
necessary for purposes of housekeeping and cookery. 
Some of his 2 have represented him as a 
man of austere life, who made himself miserable by 
supping on olives and cold water, but it seems most 
probable that he was something of an epicure in a 
quiet way, and that a savoury stew was very much 
indeed to his taste. His wife once set before him 
a dish of which he was exceedingly fond, dressed 
with nicest culinary art, and as the poet ate, he 
observed, with his mouth full, by way of expressing 
his thanks, ‘‘ Thou knowest that I have left thee 
all I have.” History is silent as to the precise 
nature of this memorable refection, whether ‘‘ gri- 
eamber steamed,” or game built up in 27 
but those who think Milton had no idea of a good 
dinner have only to turn to the description of the 
banquet with which the Devil tempts our Saviour 
in ‘* Paradise Regained ” ; how unlike, he exclaims, 
‘*to that crude apple which diverted Eve! - rom 
** The Gossip of 1 story” in the Cornhill Magazine 
for March. ) 

A VILLAGE Macenas.—An Austrian paper 
states that a roving company of players arrived 
in Torda a short time ago and announced that they 
would have the honour of performing that even- 
ig. <A gentleman named Marinka Bacsci, how- 
ever, alone formed the audience. After waiting in 
vain for a more numerous one, the stage manager 
advanced before the curtain and spoke :—‘‘ Stout 
party in the boxes, as you are the only person in 
the house, and as the price you have paid for ad- 
mission would not pay for the candles, there will 
be no performance this evening and we shall repeat 
it to-morrow evening. Your money will be re. 
turned to you at the door.“ For how much will 


you play me the piece?” asked Marinka Bacsci. 
For fifty florins,” was the answer. Well, 
ahead,” said the solitary public; ‘‘I’ll pay.“ 
piece began, but the first act was not ended when 
the public cried, ‘‘I’ve had enough of that act, 
begin the next one.” The second act interested 
him so much that he had several scenes of it 
played twice over. In the middle of the third act 
he called out, That's enough, let the curtain 
down, and all follow me.” He took the poor 
players to the best eating establishment in the 
place, paid them the fifty florius agreed on, and 
gave them besides a supper, the bill for which 
amounted to another forty florins. 

A CRURL CoLLArSRk.— The following story may 
amuse those interested in the vagaries of fashion. 
At a dinner-party given lately in Paris, one lady 
was remarked above all others for the elegance of 
her figure and the perfection of her toilette. During 
the mauvais quart d’heure before dinner she was 
surrounded by a host of admirers, and one less 
bashful than the rest ventured to offer her the 
flower from his button-hole. It was accepted, but 
as the princess robe worn by the graceful crea- 
ture was laced behind, it was necessary to fasten 
the flower to the front of her dress with a pin. 
The operation Was successfully performed, and 
the fair lady was led in to dinner by the donor of 
the flower. They were hardly seated, when he 
heard a curious sound, like the gentle sighing of 
the wind, and on turning towards his partner, he 
saw with horror that the lovely figure was getting 
„mall by degrees and beautifully less.” The 
rounded form had disappeared before the soup was 
over, and, long before the first entree, the once 
creaseless garment hung in t folds about a 
scraggy framework. It seems that the newest 
dresses for slight ladies are made with airtight 
linings, and inflated when on, till the required 
d of embonpoint is attained. The unfortunate 
lady mentioned above had forgotten this little de- 


tail when she fastened the fatal flower to her bosom 
with a pin; hence the collapse |—T'ruth. 
Victims or FasHTONW.— The season bringe 


round its grievance about low dresses. What is 
wanted would seem to be a more elastic rule of the 
mode, enabling ladies to adopt on State occasions, 
as lin private life, the costume which best befits 
their personal peculiarities of figure and health. In 
truth, dress should be a matter of style rather 
than pattern. It is hopeless to expect.any relaxa- 
tion of the rule in favour of men who do not 
r appear to the best advantage in tail-coats ; 

ut that is no reason why women who are perhaps 
too sc or weekly appear in dresses cut low 
on the shoulder should be compelled to assume an 
unsuitable or unsafe garb with no reason 
than it is the fashion of the Court.” Let the 
Court reform its fashion. We cannot compel the 
hospitality which would make courts and 1 17 


rooms pleasant reunions; but it may at least 
asked shall not any longer be made 


t they 
occasions of di and even causes of sickness 
and death. The English climate is unsuitable to 
any exactions of specialty in the matter of costume. 
The matter is urgent from a medical point of view, 
and we venture to hope an order will be issued, 
rendering the alternative of high or low dresses a 
matter of choice, in which it will soon be 
— dea? ny ame in which direction the popular 
eeling y tends.— Lancet. 


The concluding volume of the Rev. J. F. Bright’s 
‘ English History,“ comprising the of Con- 
stitutional Monarchy from William and Mary to 
William IV., 1689—1837, is nearly ready. 

The library of the late Professor Tischendorf has 
just been sold to Mesers. Williams and Norgate 
for the Free Church College of Glasgow. 

The third volume of chard Jerrold’s ‘‘ Life 
of Napoleon III.” will be published shortly. The 
fourth volume, completing the work, will be pub- 
lished during the present season. 

A telegram from Olympia announces that the 
German excavators. have come upon some fresh 
sculptures of great value and beauty on the western 
side of the temple. : 

The Rev. H. N. Hudson, of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, has now his new edition of Shakespeare 
ready for the press. Mr. Hudson is favourably 
known in the United States by his school editions 
of select plays, and his Shakespeare's Life, Art, 
and Characters.” 

Mr. Cheyne, of Balliol College, Oxford, is pre- 
paring a handbook of the Old Testament for the 
use o 3 readers who desire help in the 
study of the Bible as a literature. It will be in the 
form of a narrative: but 2 opinions of the 
best scholars will not be negl 

A committee is being formed for the establish - 
ment of a Luther Museum at Wittenberg. The 
museum is to be established in the building of the 
old Augustine Convent, where Luther lived as a 
monk, and which was given to him and his wife as 
an eligible family mansion after convents had been 
done away with by his exertions. 

A testimonial has been presented to Dr. Doudney, 
vicar of St. Luke’s, Bedminster, Bristol, consisting 
of a purse of 500/., accompanied by an appropriate 
address, signed by the chairman, Alderman Sir 
Andrew Lusk, Bart., M.P., and the treasurer, Mr. 
W. H. Collingridge, in which it was stated that the 
amount had been contributed by 1,000 readers of 
the Gospel Magazine and Old Jonathan, in token 
of their appreciation of his labours as editor of the 
Gospel Magazine during a period of nearly thirty- 
seven years, and as projector, and for twenty-one 
years editor, of Old Jonathan, 
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BOARD, &., IN LONDON AT MR. & MRS. BURR’S 
FIRST CLASS BOARDING-HOUSE. 
| 10, 11, 12, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 


Drawing and Dining rooms, Bathroota, Conservatory, and numerous Bedrooms. Mr. BURR'S 
PRIVATE OMNIBUS leaves his door several times daily (Sundays excepted) to convey visitors to 
various parts of London free of charge. Terms from Six Shillings per day. Dinner at Six o’clock. 


NEW EDITION. 


CHAMBERSS 
CYCLOPADIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


Epirep sy ROBERT CHAMBERS, LL.D. 
Turrp Epition, Revisep sy ROBERT CARRUTHERS, LL.D. 


In Two Vols., royal 8vo, cloth Price 20s. 
a half-calf 


With Illustrations. 


NEW EDITION. 


CHAMBERSS ENCYCLOP ADIA: 


A DICTIONARY OF 


UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Ten Vols., royal 8vo, cloth 
half-calf 


9? 99 


99 29 


The Work contains 27,000 distinct Articles, 3,400 Wood Engravings, 39 
Coloured Maps, and Index to 17,000 incidentally- mentioned subjects. 


The Articles have undergone thorough revision, and have been brought up to the present date, 
many of them having been entirely rewritten. 


W. Au D R. CHAMBERS, Lox DON anv EpiInsurcu. 


INDEPENDENT COLLEGE, TAUNTON. 


Principal— Rev. W. H. GRIFFITH, M.A. (Lond.) 

Second Master — THOMAS POWELL, Esq., M A. (Oxon.) 
Mathematical Master—J. L. MCKENZIE, Eeq, B.A. 
English Master—J. C. LAMBERT, Esgq., B.A. 


And Five Assistant Masters. 


The present College, which was opened in the year 1870, occupies an elevated and healthy site in its own grounds of 
twenty-five acres, about one mile from the town, will accommodate 150 Pupils, and is E with complete gymnastic 
apparatus, airy covered playground, and spacious swimming-bath 100ft. by 30ft., supplied by a stream of excellent water. 

The College now contains 124 Boys, aud is available for Pupils between the ages of nine and eighteen years. 

The Committee have recently added a JUNIOR SCHOOL, for the preliminary training of Boys between seven and ten 
years of age, with School Premises and Playgrounds entirely separate from those of the College, but situated upon the 
same estate. 


For Prospectus and further porticulars, apply to the Rev. the Principal, or to the Secretary. 


Menn NEW COLLEGE, 
LONDON. 


The College adheres to its original principle of freely im- 
parting Theological knowledge without insisting on the 
adoption of particular doctrines. 

e Trustees of Manchester New College cffer for Com- 
tition TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 per annum, tenable 
or two years, at any British or Irish University. 

At the time of receiving the Scholarship each scholar is to 
furnish a written statement that it is his bona fide intention 
to enter Manchester New College as a Divinity Student, the 
first session after graduation. 

The examination will be held at University Hall, Gordon- 
equare, London, W. C., on Thursday and Friday, May 10th 
and llth, at 9 a.m 

For further particulars apply to 

R. D. DARBISHIRE, Esq., B. A., 
26, George-street, Manchester; or, 
Rev. CHARLES BEARD, B.A, 

13, South-hi'l-road, Liverpool. 


RESBYTERIAN 
CARMARTHEN. 


Dr. WILLIAMS’S SCHOLARSHIPS, 


TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £25 each, tenable for each of 
two years, are offered by the Presbyterian Board to Candi- 
cates for admission into the Presbyterian College, Carmar. 
then, at the Midsummer Examination, 1877. 

The Examination will comnence at the time of the usual 
Exsmination for Admission into the College; no Cand'dates 
above the age of Twenty wi'l be allowed to compete for the 
Scho'arships. 

Tne Examination will be conducted by means of printed 
papers; but the Examiners reserve the rght of adding viva 
voce questions on the subjects of Examination. 

If, in the opinion of the Examiners, sufficient merit be 
evinced, the two Candidates who shall pass the best Exami- 
nation shall receive two Scholarships of £25, tenable for two 
years, at Carmarthen College; the Scholarships to be pay- 
able in two instalments at Christmas and Midsummer of each 
year. . 


Candidates will be examined on the following Sub‘ects :— 

Grexkx.—Acts of the Apostles; Xenophon’s Anabasis, 
Books I. and II. 

LatTin.—Vugil’s Xueid, Book VI.; Livy, Book XXI.; 
Latin Composition. 

ARITHMETIC.—Ordinary Rules and First Principles; 
Vulgar and Decimal Fractions ; F xtraction of Square Koot. 

ALGEBRA.—Addition, Substraction, Multiplication, and 
Division of Algebraica! Quantities ; Simple Equations. 

GuometTry.—Xuclid, Books I. and If, 

ENGLIsH History to the end of the Seventeenth 
Century, and Questions on Mo“ern Geography. 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE.—Orthography, Wiiting from D:cta- 
tion, Grammatical Structure of the Language. 

Further particulars may be obtained on application to the 
2828 * T. 8 6, checke Brixton- 
ise, London, 8.W.; or tot rincipal of the College, t 
Rev. Dr. G. Vance Smith, Carmarthen, — 


Ir. JOHN'S HILL HOUSE ACADEMY, 
WANDSWORTH. 


First Master—JAS. FISON, Esq., M.A. (Lend.) 
Special arrangements for Young Gentlemen intending to 
Matriculate or Graduate. a 
Apply, Rev. Chas. Winter, Principal. 


Hi SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
EAST HILL HOUSE, WANDSWORTH. 


Head Mistress—Miss D/ESTERRE HUGHES. — 
Oral system. Education thorough. Room for a few Boarders, 
Apply to the Head Mistress, or Rev. Chas. Winter, 
rincipal ef St. John’s Hill House Academy. 


COLLEGE, 


— — 


OORTHEY COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
AVENUE, CAMBRIDGE, 


Peincipal—S, BULL, B.A. (Lond.), late of Noorthey, 
Holland. 


Inclusive Fees: 63 guineas per ann. 
Twelve, 53 guineas. 

Three out of the four pupils at the school in Dee. 1875, 
entered for the Cambridge Univ. Local Exam. The results 
were—H N. D. (14), Third Class Hon., R. N. G. (13). and 
H. G. D. (16, as Metic. Stnd ) “Satisfied.” All the pupils at 
the school (fam) in Dee. 1876, went in ‘or the same Exam., 
with the following re : u te: — H. N. D., First Class Hon., 
distinguished in Relig ous Knowiedge, English, Latim, 
Mathemat'es, and Botany. R. N. G, First Claes Hon., 
distinguished iu Latin and Zoology. J. G. (14) and E. B. B. 
(18) “ Satisfied.” 

efereuces— R. W. Dixon, Esq., Wickham, Essex; 
Prof. M. Foster, M D., F.RS, Ke, Shelford, Cambs. ; 
N. Goodman, Esq., M.A., Combridge; Th. Goodman, Esq., 
Royston, Cambs.; J. R. Harris, Esq, M.A., Fellow of 
Clare College, Camby dee J. H. Kramers, Kut. of the 
Oak Crown, Noorthey. Holland; Kev. J. H. Millard, B.A, 
Huntingdon; Prof. R. Norris. M. D., &c., Birmwgham ; 
Rev. M. Kobertson, B.A, D.Sc, Cambridge; Rev. Jos. 
Suillito, Birmingham , 

NEXT TERM begins May 1. Scholarships for Sons of 
Nonconformist Ministers at the above School, Particulars 
on application. 

The FiRST EXAMINATION will be held Aprit 30:h, 
1877. C udidates must send iu their names before April 20th. 


A LLESLEY PARK COLLEGE, near Coventry. 

Established 1848. A high school on easy terms. 
HOS. WYLES, F. G. S., Director. A Preparatory School, 
separate, for Little Boys, 


For Pupils under 


— 


OCIETY for the LIBERATION of RELIGION 
fom STATE-PATRONAGE and CONTROL. 

The TRIENNIAL CONFERENCE will be held in 
London on the Ist and 2nd of May. 

The Regulations for the appointment of Delegates may be 
had of the undersigned, 

J CARVELL WILLIAMS, Secretary. 
2, Serjeante’-inu, Fleet- street, London. 


CNONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 


NOMINATION OF COMMITTEE, 


By the new Bye-law, reported at the last Autumns] 
Mee ing. it is competent for any seven representative mem- 
bers of the Umon to nominate in writing One Person to 
serve on the Committee. All such nominations for this year 
must be sent in not later than the 41st inst. 

ALEXANDER HANNAY, Sec. 

Memorial Hall, Ia ch March, 1877. 


(Lmited) 
JEWELS, PLATE, and VALUABLES 
May be deposited for Safe Custody in the Fire and Burglar 
Proof Vaults of the Company. 
Hi. WEST, Manager, 


J, Queen Victoria Street, 
Mansion House, E.C. 


EMORIAL HALL, FARRINGDONSST., 

LONDON (a few doors from Ludgate Hili).—The 
LARGE and SMALLER HALLS in this Buildiog TO BE 
LET, for Day and Evening Meetings of Public Companies, 
Religious and Benevolent Insti- utioas. Also Board- room 
and Committee-room accommodation. The Large Hall will 
hold about 1,400 people. the Smaller Hall 500, Board-room 
70, and Committee-room 50.—Prospe.tus, containing full 
particulars and plans of rooms, will be forwarded on appli- 
cation to the Secret iy, at the Memorial Hall. 


CHAPPELL AND COS 
HARMONIUMS FOR MISSION WORK, 


THE CELESTINA. 


A small portable Harmonium of Three Octaves, with 
Four Stops, in Travelling Box, 5 Guineas; or with Pedal 
Stand, 6 Guineas. 


CHAPPELL and CO, 50, New Bond-street, W. 
THE PEOPLE’S HARMONIUM. 


Four Octaves, 4 Guineas; ditto, with Celeste, 5 Guineas ; 
Five Octaves, with Automatic Swell, 5 Guineas. 


CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond-street. 


THE 


COTTAGE ORGAN HARMONIUM 


Solid Oak. Five Octaves, Organ Tone, Two Pedals, 
7 Guiness. 


CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond-street. 


THE CABINET ORGAN. 


Gothic Model. Seven Stops. Dark Oak Case (varnished), 
15 Guineas. 


CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond-street. 


„ THE NEW CHURCH MODEL. 

With Two Rows of Keys, Two Knee Swells, Four Stops, 
Pedal Sub-bass. Oak, 28 Guineas; Walnut or Rosewood, 30 
Guineas; with 24 Octaves of German Pedals, 15 Guiceas 


* CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond-street. 
THE EXHIBITION CHURCH MODEL. 


Fifteen Stops, 44 Rows of Vibrators, Grand Jeu for Knee 
and Heel Swell. Solid Oak, 35 Guineas, 


CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond-street. 


THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 
AND PURCHASE, 


HARMONIUMS, PIPE ORGANS, ALEXANDRE 
ORGANS, and AMERICAN ORGANS may be had on 
the Three-Years’ System, at 

CHAPPELL aud CO.’S, 50, New Bund-street. 
Illustrated lists free by post, 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
Guaranteed Pure Soluble Cocoa of the Finest Quality, with 
the excess of fat extracted, 

The Faculty pronounce it “the most nutritious, perfectly 
digestible beverage for Breakfast, Luncheon, or Supper, and 

_ _ invaluable for Invatids and Children.“ 

Highly commended by the entire Medical Press. 
Being without sugar, spice, or other admixture, it suits all 
palates, keeps betier in all climates, and is four times the 
strength of cocoas THICKENED yet WEAKENED with staich, 

&c., and IN REALITY CHEAPER than such Mixtures. 
Made instantaneously with boiling water, a teaspoonful to a 
Breakiast Cup costing less than a halfpenny. | 
Cocoarina i LA VANILLE 18 the most delicate, digestible, 
cheapest Vanilla Chocolate, and may be taken when richer 
chocolate is prohibited. 
In tin — at Js. 6d., 36., &c., by Chemists and Grocers. 
Charities on Special Terms by the Sole Proprietors, 
H. SCHWEITZER & CO., 10, Adam-street, London, W. C. 


FRANK WRIGHT'S 
UNFERMENTED WINE, 


For Sacramental and Dietetic Purposes, 


Is made from the Choicest Vintages of the Céte d'Or, 
Andalusia, and the Médoc. It has stood the text of sixteen 
ears’ public sale, and 18 NOW USED BY UPWARDS or 
000 CHURCHES OF EVERY DENUMINATION. 


Price 28¢. per dosen; half. bottles, 16s. per dozen. 


N.B.—This Wine is the only Unfermented Wine in 
the British Market which is fres from Alcohol, and 


can be guaranteed to be the pure grape juice. 


| 68, KENSINGTON HIGH STREET. 
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ONDON CONGREGATIONAL UNION. | 


The Rev. ALEXANDER RALEIGH, D.D., Chairmen. 


The ANNUAL MEETING will be held in the MEMO- 
RIAL HALL, Farringdon-street, on TUESDAY, 3rd April. 

Conference at 3. The Rev. J. G. Rogers, B. A., and Henrys 
Wright, Esq., will introduce the subject—‘The Finance 
Scheme 

Kvening Meeting at 6.30. 

Chairman’s Address and Reports. 

Galleries open to Visitors at both Meetings. 


NDREW MEAKNS, Secretary. 
Memorial Hall, 21st March, 1877. 


OURNEMOUTH AND BOSCOMBE 
BAPTISC CHURCH. 


Rev. H. C. LEONARD, M.A. 
Rev. G. P. GOULD, M. A. 


A BAZAAR, 


In Liquidation of the Debt on the two Chape’s recently 
erected, will be held at the 


TOWN HALL, BOURNEMOUTH, on 
Easter Monnay, avd the two following days. 


Contributions of any kind will be very thankfu ly received 


by tlhe Mivisters uf the Church, or by the Secretary, the Rev. 
F. Colman. 


„ e ee e SOCIETY. 


The NEXT HALF-YEARLY MEETING will take p'ace 
at the MEMORIAL HALL, Farringdon-street, on Tues- 
DAY, March 27, 1877. The Poli will commence at 12 o'clock, 
aud close at One precisely. 


J. VALE MUMMERY, President. 
J. MARCHANT, Hon. Sec. 


M77 oe HOUSE SCHOOL, 
CLAPHAM, LONDON, 8.W. 


Head Master—F. C. MAXWELL, M.A. 
Late of the Perse Grammar School, Cambridge. 


Terms on application. 


SECOND EDITION; 
3 vols., with Portraits and Illustrations, 32s., 


HARRIET MARTINEAU’S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


WITH MEMORIALS 
By MARIA WESTON CHAPMAN. 
Londoa: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15, Waterloo- place. 


M nisters 


Now Ready, price Half-a-crown, 
HE RELIGION of JESUS: its Modern Diffi- 
culties and its Original Simplicity. A Course of 
Lectures delivered in St. Thomas’s Square Chapel, Heckney, 
by J. ALLANSON Picton, M.A. 


London: Upfield Green, Tenter-street, Moorgate-strect. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
* 4 Several communications which have reached us 
are excluded for want of room. 
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SUMMARY. 


EASTER is approaching, and next week both 
Houses of Parliament will adjourn for the holi- 
days, which the Commons have fairly earned by 
their attention to the ordinary business of the 
session. Unusual progress has been made with 
the estimates and the bills of the Government. 
But the proceedings of last week have been of 
too perfunctory a nature to need any special 
comment. The Commons have followed up the 
rejection of Mr. Chamberlain’s motion by de- 
elining to entertain Sir R. Anstruther's scheme 
for restricting the Scotch liquor traffic. The 
hon. member proposed to limit the exten- 
sion of licensing in Scotland, and to place 
the retail sale of intoxicating drinks by grocers 
upon the same footing with respect to quantity 
asin England. But the Scotch members were 
much divided in opinion as to the efficacy of his 
bill, and it was thrown out by 253 to 90 votes— 
so reluctant is the House of Commons to 
interfere with the trade of publicans and spirit- 
sellers. 

The Peers are still almost without legislative 
employment. But they have read a second 
time the Lord Chancellor’s new Bankruptcy 
Bill after a feeble discussion. The Duke of 
Richmond has fixed the second reading of the 
Burials Bill for April 17, but it was not procurable 
before this morning. It will be seen that the mea- 
sure, so far as it has been explained, bas provoked 
hostile comment from the leading organs of the 
Liberal press, and that a conference with a 
view to organise a vigorous opposition to the bill 
is likely to be held soon after the Easter holi- 
days. There is good reason to hope that in 
carrying out this object the Opposition will 
present a united front. 

During the week many interesting questions 
bearing upon the Eastern Question have been 
asked in the House of Commons, which Mini- 
sters have either answered reluctantly or evaded. 
The statement that Sir Henry Elliot was about 
to return to Constantinople excited so much 


threatening to result in a hostile motion 
that it been announced that the 
health of our Ambassador to the Porte 
will not allow of the resumption of bis 
duties. Probably ho will never return 
to bis post; some of the members of the 
Cabinet being, it is said, much averse to a 
renewal of the Elliet régime at Constantinople. 
There seems to be some probability of a debate 
on the Eastern Question before the Commons 
separate. On Friday, if opportunity offers, 
Mr. Fawcett will move the following resolu- 
tion :—‘“ That, in the opinion of this House, 
any promises of reform made by the Porte 
without guarantees for their execution will be 
fruitless; that the Powers have a right to 
demand, in the interest of the peace of Europe, 
adequate securities for better government in 
Turkey; and that the misrule which hus 
brought such misery on the Christian subjects 
of the Porte will continue unless the European 
Powers obtain some such guarantees for im- 
proved administration as they agreed on at the 
Conference.” It remains to be seen whether, 
on the plea of pending negotiations, the Go- 
vernment will ask Mr. Fawcett to postpone his 
motion. 

General Ignatieff has be.n in England sine: 
Friday last, and is quite the lion of society. He 
has come over as the guest of Lord Salisbury at 
Hatfield House, and to consult a celebrated 
oculist, and appears to take little part in the 
negotiations that are going on. The Russian 
diplomatist has had an audience of the Queen 
at Windsor, and is partaking of the hospitality 
of the leading members of the Government, 
Lord Beaconsfield included. While these festi- 
vities are going on, Lord Derby is in no haste to 
arrange the final terms of the Russian Protocol. 
But it is expected that the negotiations will ter- 
minate this week, and, according to a semi- 
official statement from St. Petersburg, “‘ an 
understanding is getting nearer and nearer.” 
But it is announced beforehand that the Pro- 
tocol will not be signed by the Porte, which 
adheres to the position taken up by its delegates 
at the recent Conference, and is not prepared to 
disarm, ‘‘ with the negotiations with Monte- 
negro still pending, and the insurrection in 
Bosnia showing signs of revival.“ 

The Vatican does not—or pretends that it 
does not—yet despair of a restoration of the 
temporal power of the Papacy. The recent Allo- 
cution of Pius IX. directed against his enemies 
in general, and ‘the Italian Government in 
particular, has provoked a circular to the local 
authorities from the Minister of Public Wor- 
ship, who protests against the attempt of the 
Pope to incite foreign Gavernments against the 
King of Italy, and the institutions and laws of 
the country. According to the Roman corre- 
spendent of the Duily News the Papacy 
does rot restrict itself to violent diatribes, 
but is preparing lists of volunteers to 
serve under the Pontifical flag, and has been pro- 
mised large sums of money. The Pope has 
written autograph letters to the Roman 
Catholic Powers, inviting their co-operation in 
maintaining his rights, and it has been decided 
that the future Conclave shall be held in Rome, 
and that the Pont:ff Elect shall be proclaimed a 
prisoner like Pius IX. Probably the real 
object of this menacing agitation is not so much 
the restoration of the Papal States, as to frighten 
the Italian Government into an abandonment of 
their measures for agcularising Church property. 
Ecclesiastics everywhere know how to create a 
violent tempest when their vested interests are 
threatened. 

In a reference to the prominent events of the 
week, it would seem ungracious to omit all 
notice of so unique an event as the opening of 
a Turkish Parliament by the Sultan in person, 
with the Oriental magnificence and imposing 
display which should mark the inauguration of 
a new era in the bistory of that unfortunate 
Empire. As a kind of stage represent :tion— 
the mere acting in a constitutional drama— 
nothing could be more complete. When we 
read that an Electoral Bill. a Provisional 
Bill, a Bill on Commercial Regulations, a Code 
of Civil Procedure, measures for the reorganisa- 
tion of the tribunals, the promotion and retire- 
ment of public functionaries, a Press Bill, a 
Bill for the Organisation of a Court of Account, 
and finally, the Budget Law,” are to be laid 
before ‘‘the two assemblies,” we seem to be 
transported to Western Europe, and to be in pre- 
sence of a regenerative force which will render 
unnecessary external intervention, and put 
despotic Russia to the blush. That all this is 
known to bea mere illusion—a parade of reforms 
in a country where regular order and justice 
have no place—is the most hopeless aspect of 
the case. Europe would be infatuated to expect 
much from a Parliament which the pashas ridi- 
cule, the populace deride, and which is opened 
in solemn State while the Empire is the proy 


feeling on the Opposition side of the House— | 


of anarchy. 


THE PROPOSED RUSSIAN CERTIFICATE. 
THE project of getting rid of the imminen t 
peril arising out of the Eastern Question by 
means of a declaratory Protocol, which is to 
afford Russia a pretext for demobilising her 
armies, is not yet ripe. That piece of dete - 
rous penmanship has been changed and recast 
—at one time to meet the cautious views of 
Lord Derby, at another the exigencies of Pi inoe 
Gortschakoff—but it has not yet been moulded 
to the satisfaction of all parties. The phraseo- 
logy introduced by our Foreign Minister, with 
a view to guard the British Government against 
seeming to favour a policy of coercion against 
Turkey on the part of all the Powers, or of 
any Power singly, has been submitted to the 
Russian Foreign Minister, who, in his turn, 
has suggested alterations, probably reserving in 
some subtle form the right of forcible interven- 
tion, which have yet to be considered by the 
British Government. It seems, also, that the 
disarmament question has not yet been settled ; 
the point at issue being whether the Russian 
undertaking to demobilise shall form part of 
the Protocol, or be recorded in a Ok Yer ata 
document, or accepted as a verba ise 
embodied in an ordinary despatch. Bat the 
negotiations are going on in a friendly spirit, 
and the prospect of a satisfactory arrangement 
has caueed arise in all the money markets of 
Europe, and given a general impetus to com- 
mercial operations. 
It is difficult to believe that Russia, having 
taken infinite pains to formulate a Protocol 
embodying the joint resolution of the Powers to 
insist that the Porte shall redeem its promises 
of reform, and sent General Ignatieff on a 
friendly mission to the Western “ourts, will 
break off the negotiations on a question of 
hraseology. Prince Gortechakoff must have 
nown beforehand that there was not the 
slightest prospect of inducing the rest of the 
Powers to sanction the armed intervention of 
Russia alone, and he is well aware that the Ozar 
could not extract such a sanction from the 
ambiguous phrases of a formal document. On 
the other hand, if the refusal of Turkey to accept 
the demands of the late Conference is to be put 
upon record by the Powers which jointly urged 
them, it could only be with the view of again 
pressing them upon the Porte, and in terms 
which might be construed as a threat. If both 
Prince Gortschakoff and Lord Derby gain their 
point, they may furnish evidence of great diplo- 
matio skill, though the result of their laborious 
work will not materially affect the ultimate 
issues of the Eastern Question. 

While these hair-splitting —— are in 
progress, the attempt to reconcile the conflicting 
claims of Turkey and Montenegro has not yet 
succeeded. The Porte has absolutely refused to 
concede the demands of Prince Nikita for the 
fortress of Nicsics and other forte, an extension 
of territory, and the little port of Spizza. Some 
of the claims of the Montenegrin dele- 
gates, such as that of the seaport, have been 
withdrawn, and if the remainder are 
not conceded, the Prince will, it is 
said, appeal to the Powers of Europe for sup- 
port. It is certain that Russia could not alto- 

ether desert the little principality which hae, 
or so many years, been under her especial 
atronage, and leave it to be coerced by the 
urkish forces. It is said in excuse for the 
decided attitude of the Porte in this matter, 
that ‘‘ public opinion in Turkey, which was 
exasperated at the conditions of peace with 
Servia, will not sanction serious concessions to 
Montenegro. Although the Turkish Parlia- 
ment has assembled, and the speech of the 
Sultan is buoyant with hope for the future, and 
prodigal uf promises of administrative reforms, 
the population of Constantinople so little 
understand the new era of constitutional pro- 
gress upon which their country has entered, 
tbat they have become unusually turbulent. 
‘* Ulemas and Softas, says one correspondent, 
‘* are shipped off to St Jean d' Acre, but it helps 
little, for what you read on the placards on t 
walls you hear openly spoken in every ca/é and 
in the iges of the Porte and even of the 
Seraskierat of Tophané and the military 
schools.” When to such statements are added 
the reports of renewed outrages in many coun- 
try distriots— where, we are told, ‘‘ oppression 
exists which would drive any other population 
in Europe into revolt,” and exactions with a 
view to replenish the empty treasury of the 
Porte are becoming intolerable—of the renewal 
on a large scale of the insurrection in Bosnia, 
and of the continuance of warlike preparations 
throughout 2 there is little reason to hope 
0 


for a restoration of orderly government, or that 
the Ports will endorse any Protocol upon which 


the Courts of St. Petersburg and St. James’s 
may agree; and it may be that before tte 
pacific negotiations are finally concluded in 
London, the condition of the Ottoman Empire 
will ha ye become altogether desperate. 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S MOTION ON THE 
LIQUOR TRAFFIC, 


Mn. CHAMBERLAIN brought forward bis 
motion in favour of a modification of what is 
known as the Gothenburg system, as a means 
of diminishing the evils resulting from the 
liquor traffic, in a speech which is admitted on 
all hands to have been a model of Parliamentary 
oratory, clear, concise, and (what occasioned 
some surprise) moderate in tone. More than 
mortal eloquence and reason, however, would 
have failed to convince the House of the merits 
of his scheme, and he himself can scarcely 
have anticipated any other result than that 
which actually occurred—the rejection of his 
proposal by a majority of two to one. He may 
console himself with the reflection that this is 
at least as much encouragement as most mea- 
sures from which great and permanent good 
has resulted have received at their Parliamen- 
tary debut. There are good reasons why the 
present Parliament, even more than others, 
should view such a proposal with suspicion and 
dislike ; but one circumstance would have suf- 
ficed to insure its summary dismissal—the 
absence of any adequate force of public 
opinion at its back. Parliament seems 
inclined to adopt the prudent maxim of the re- 
volutionary leader, who, being discovered in the 
rear of his detachment, while it was advanciog 
to attack a barricade explained his position by 
saying, Il faut bien les suivre. de suis leur 
chef.“ Parliament is bold only when it follows 
well-defined public opinion, and will never 
sanction such a daring measure as Mr. 
Chamberlain’s, except under strong pressure 
from outside. This pressure does not at present 
exist. The proposal has not been long enough 
before the public to enable it to form a d: finite 
opiuion on its merits; and, in fact, the whole 
question of intemperance and the liquor traffic 
has not yet assumed the prominence it deserves, 
aud which it must attain before it can receive 
adequate treatment. : 

This may seem a strange statement to 
make in face ef the fact that some four 
hundred Acts for the regulation of the 
liquor traffic have been passed, and that at 
least ten measures relating to it have been, or 
will be, laid before Parliament during ‘the 
* Session. But these have been mainly 

he result of private effort, or have embodied 
the views of a comparatively small band of 
enthusiasts, whose aims are altogether un- 
sanctioned by public opinion at large. The 
nation has not yet spoken on this most difficult 
and perplexing question. It will have to 
speak. Every attempt to suppress intempe- 
rance, and thereforeto diminish the consumption 
of intoxicating drinks—for the two aims 
are identical—is opposed by the whole social and 
Parliamentary influence of a vast, poworful, and 
unscrupulous organisation, which does not 
hesitate to employ any moans when its interests 
are menaced. Its interests must be menacad, 
must be affected, by any measure which is to do 
real good; for the one condition of good being 
done is that the consumption of intoxicants 
should be diminished. It is something to see 
that the interests of the ‘‘trade” and the 
interests of the community are diametrically 
opposed, and nothing will suffice to overcome 
the dogged and unscrupulous opposition of the 
liquor traders and the nervous dread our legis- 
lators have of touching ‘‘yested interests” 
(especially when they wield a large amount of 
electoral power), but an expression of public 
opinion such as even the present Government, 
notwithstanding their large majority, bave 
more than once found they could not afford to 
disregard. 

While we think that Mr. Ubamberlaiu’s pro- 
posal is a very marked improvement on previous 
‘* thorough” methods of dealing with the diffi- 
culty ; while it offers some valuable suggestions, 
and may possibly afford a practicable basis for 
future legislation, we cannot regret the fate it 
has met with for the moment; for this reason, 
among others, that there is at present no suffi- 
cient force of public opinion to carry such au 
Act into practical operation if it were passed. 
In Birmingham itself it would probably be 
adopted, and this, no doubt, would be an experi- 
ment of great value. But there is no indica- 
tion that such an Act is desired or would be 
adopted in any other place. The only parties 

who have hitherto taken an active part with 
regard to the liquor traffic are the total 
abstainers and the licensed victuallers. The 
total abstainers are powerful, and, in the main, 
united. The licensed victuallers are still more 
united, and still more powerful. And unfortu- 
nately these two powerful and united bodies, 
bitterly opposed on every other subject, combine 
in condemning the Gothenburg scheme—the 
viotuallers on the ground that it would preju- 
dice their interests only in a less degree than 


doubtedly arise under the Permissive Bill, for 


ground that it would make them participes 
criminis. It is evident that a measure which 
had no powerful and organised adherents of its 
own, which would displease the teetotallers and 
infuriate the publicans, could not be success- 
fully worked if it became law. And it would 
be highly impolitic, in the interest of tempe- 
rance itself, to place on the statute-book an Act 
of wide scope which would be practically 
inoperative. 


At the same time, it is only fair to point out 
the very marked, advantages which the so- 
called Gothenburg’ scheme has over others 
which have aimed at dealing with the traffic in 
an equally comprehensive manner; such as the 
Permissive Bill. For instance, it offers more 
than the one alternative of leaving the liquor 
traffic alone or suppressing it altogether. The 
municipalities would be empowered to carry on 
the trale themselves; or, in fact; to deal with 
it in any way they might see fit, provided only 
that no private person derived any profit from 
the sale. It also deprives the opponents of restric- 
tion of their strongest weapons, by providing for 
fair compensation to the dispossessed publicans. 
It also possesses an element of finality which 
the Permissive Bill does not, aud which is an 
immense comparative advantage. If the Per- 
missive Bill became law, and were adopted in 
any locality, there would without doubt be a 
constant agitation kept up by those inte- 
rested in the traffic either as traders or con- 
sumers, culminating every three years in a 
violent conflict, in which every nerve would be 
strained by the one side to maintain, and by 
the other to revoke, the adoption of the Act. 
For many years it would become the leading 
question in local politics, to which all others, 
however important, would be subordinated by 
a large portion of the constituencies. This 
most serious objection is to some extent 
obviated by Mr. Chamberlain’s plan. For the 
preliminary step under the Act would be the 
purchase of the existing licences at a rate of 
compensation to be defined by Parliament. 
Consequently private interests in the trade 
would be extinguished at once and finally, and 
although there might be, and would be, agita- 
tion against the working of the Act if the l«cal 
authoritics availed themselves of its powers 
either to abolish the traffic entirely, or to 
restrict it in a manner not sanctioned by local 
opinion, there could hardly be an alliance be- 
tween the discontented portion of the public 
and the liquor traders, such as would un- 


the restoration of the old licensing system. 
For persons dissatisfied with the restrictions 
placed on consumption might gain their end by 
merely compelling the 1 authorities to relax 
them, while the purchase of the licences by the 
municipality would tend to dissociate every 
member of it from the traders whose sole object 
would be to return to the old system. In short, 
under the Permissive Bill the interests of the 
discontented portion of the public and of the 
traders would be identical, under Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s system they would be distinct—no mean 
advantage. : 


Sir H. Selwin-Ibbetson attempted, not very 
successfully, to show that the Gothenburg 
scheme had failed in Gothenburg itself. He 
founded this conclusion on the returns of 
drunkenness for the years following 1869, 
during which the number of conrictions 
increased (after the sudden and remarkable fall 
which followed the commencement of the 
company’s operations in 1865) till, in the year 
1874, they were more numerous than before the 
company started. He, however, omitted to 
mention the fact that in 1868 the municipality 
was considerably enlarged, which would, of 
course, account for an increase in the convic- 
tions recorded ; nor did he deal with Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s statement that thoughdrunkenness had 
increased during those years in Guthenburg, in 
other Swedish towns, where a similar system 
was not in operation, it hed increaeed with 
much greater — 2s ak Indeed, so convinced 
are the Swedes of the benefits arising from the 
system, that at the present time arrangements 
similar to those in Gothenburg are in force in 
fifty-seven other towns: and in the capital itself, 
with a population of 140, 000, the town council 
by a majority of tbree to oue have determined 
on the adoption of the system, which is to come 
into force on Oct. 1, 1877.”* It is alleged that 
various causes, such as a considerable rise in 
wages, the more severe limitation of the traffic in 
the country round, and so on, have contributed to 
the increase of drunkenness in Gothenburg 
which the returns show. 

The fact is, it is quite futile to expect 
to learn whether a scheme will succeed 
in any given circumstances from tables of 
statistics, through which any man of ordinary 
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the Permissive Bill, and the abstainers on the 
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shrewdness can drive a coach - and - six 
with as much ease as a clever lawyer is said to 
be able to do through an Act of Parliament. It 
is said that in many parts of Eugland the 
farmers returning from market are in the habit 
of stopping at every public-house they pass on 
the road to have their regular drink.“ If 
they pass one or two houses they have the same 
„drink“ at each, and no more; if they pass ten 
or twelve they do the same, with what result 
may be easily imagined. This fact, if it be 
authentic, is worth pages of statistics for the | 
light it throws on the habits from which intem- 
perance springs. There is no surer sign of 
legislative feebleness than the tendency to rely 
on statistics—always statistics—when what is 
really wanted is a hearty, sympathetic, and 
discriminating insight into the motives and 
circumstances by which men—thoughtless and 
inconsiderate men for the most part —are 
swayed. Statistics seem to have a benumbing 
effect on the human faculties. The mind is 
apt to get owlish and pedantic over them. They 
can, indeed, in some measure, reveal the extent 
of an evil, but they cannot authorise a remedy 
for it. Nor, indeed, can they do more than 
suggest its extent. The statistics of drunken- 
ness, how hollow, how vain they seem! The 
imagination must play into them; must pic- 
ture the misery of the home where the father 
or the mother isa drunkard—then multiply it 
a hundred thousandfold, and try to grasp the 
appalling sum. To every humane mind who 
once fairly grasps the terribleness of the 
evil—to every mind for whom humanity 
does not become a vice when it threatens 
interests of various kinds — the dis- 
covery of some remedy will become im- 
perative. Mr. Chamberlain said nothing 
about humanity, which nevertheless lies very 
near the heart of the matter, and will be the 
ground and motive of popular action in regard 
to it. He was strictly decorous, argumenta- 
tive, statistical, and unimpassioned. Per- 
haps he thought that a picture of our English 
homes, desolated by a tyrant more exacting 
and more deadly than the Turk, would be 
thrown away on gentlemen who acquiesce with 
such composure in the sufferings of the Bul- 
garian Christians ! 

Mr. Chamberlain is not likely to be dis- 
couraged by the rebuff he has met with, nor by 
two or three such, from proceeding with his 
scheme, and he will no doubt introduce a 
similar motion ora Bill of like purport next 
Session. Perhaps he will introduce a special 
Bill to confer the requisite powers on the Bir- 
mingham Town Council. If the Birmingham 
folk are practically unanimous in desiring such 
a measure, it would be difficult to refuse them. 


Dr. Schliemann will arrive in England to-morrow, 
and on the same evening will read a paper before 
the Society of Antiquaries on his Mycene Exca- 
vations, ” 

The Earl of Perth has entrusted to Dr. Charles 
Rogers the papers from his family archives relating 
to the history of Margaret Drummond, the affianced 
wife of James IV., and ancestress of so many noble 
families in Scotland. These papers will probably 
be edited for the Grampian Club. 

The University of Oxford having accepted the 
offer of the Cobden Club of a prize of 20/., to be 
awarded from year to year for an. essay on some 
subject of political economy, the following has been 
fixed by the donors as the subject of the first prize : 
— “ The policy of protection in young communities 
from an economical poiat of view.” 

The Observer says that the Wagner concerts to 
be given at the Albert Hall, under the direction of 
Richard Wagner himself, will probably be the 
greatest event of the ensuing season. Itis intended 
that the first concert shall be given in the first or 
at the latest in the second week in May. The per- 
formance will extend over a fortnight; and the 
concerts will be given on alternate days, three in 
each week. 

How to Dal witn Dissent.—The Leeds 
Mercury publishes a statement that a little girl has 
been expelled from Booton Spa National School for 
no other offence than refusing to ‘‘curtsey” to the 
vicar’s wife. The girl, who is only seven years 
old, is under the guardianship of a sturdy 
Independent, he having — her; and 

the story is that this person had told her, while 
she was to be very particular in obeying 
all school regulations, not to ‘‘curtsey” to the 
clergyman or his wife. On her being asked by the 
latter ‘‘where her manners were, she — 
the true reason for omitting the usual mark of 
respect, and the vicar then desired the school - 
master to punish her, which he refused to do. 
The master subsequently refused a request 
made to him to expel the girl, and the 
vicar thereupon expelled her himself. It is 
added that the final result of the affair was 
that the schoolmaster found himself obliged to re- 
sign his office, which he had held for twenty yearr. 
On his doing so he was presented by the parish- 
ioners with testimonials to the value of about 8004. 
The Leeds Mercvry’s informant says that there 18 


* Mr. Chamberlain's article in the Fortnightly Review 
for December, | 


no other school in the parish to which the little 
Nonconformist can be sent. 
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THE RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH.,* 


This may be said to be an age for re-wr:ting 
history ; and Mr. Barclay has most effectively 
rewritten the history of the religious societies 
of the Commonwealth. The work before us is 
one of painstaking investigation by a mau cf 
singularly wide and independent mind—a man 
who, findiog many hitherto uafound facts, bas 
reported exactly what he has found, and has 
assessed their value and meaning with rare 
sigacity and conscientiousness. What has 
b3en commonly known, however, is also 
to be found in this work, but placed to 
a great extent in new relations. Mr. 
Barclay has presented the whole before us not 
only in clear and vigorous style, but with a 
definite purpose. IIe has had in view a dis- 
tinct service to the Chiistian Church; thut ser- 
vice, we think he has rendered. Had ho lived 
to see bis work published, this, we are sure, 
would have been felt by him to be the only 
praise worth having: less praise than this can- 
not be given to it. In him the Society of 
Friends lost a member of rare information and 
rare instructive power, and the Christian Church 
—a man whose sympathies had not a single un- 
generous qualification. 0 

Mr. Barclay first defines the nature and the 
objects of the Christian Church. We need not 
follow him here except to give an indication of 
the tone of this book. Writing of the objects 
and ends of a Christian Church, he says :— 

If this definition of the visible Christian Church be a 
correct one, the objects and ends of a Christian Church 
(a society linked or not with other societies) must be, 
first, to promote the growth of grace in its members; 
secondly, to carry forward the work of the Gespel ona 
plan in which ali, as members of Christ's Body, can 
lovingly unite. Surely various outward Church societies 
may exist, all having the same objects. The Church is 
His Body, and the differences of constitution, and orga- 
nisation of various religious Church societies, is no proof 
of schism or sectarianism. They, too, may be all mem- 
bers of His body. These differences of organisation 
are an unmixed good, so far as they are efforts to attain 
in this way, a unit and agreement in practical working, 
which, as the world is constituted, could not be other- 
wise obtained. 

A preliminary historical survey follows this 
section. Here the writer sketches, with a 
broad pencil, the course of religious opinion 
prior to 1640, pointing out some of the more 
distinctive characteristics of the various parties. 
Adopting his own language, he shows how, 
‘‘ under the excitement of the stirring events of 
the time, certain pbases of religious truth 
were preached in every part of the United 
Kingdom, principally by lay or private persons, 
which produced an outbreak of religious activity 
and energy which has always been regarded 
with some degree of astonishment.” He points | 
to the early rise of the Anabaptists, the growth 
and characteristics of Puritanism, and the 
singular tenets of the Familists. Next 
come the Independents, or, as they were 
termed from their founders, the ‘* Brown- 
ists, Barrowists, Ke. Very carefully are 
the religious and ecclesiastical opinions of these 
given. It is shown how Barrow opposed 
sacerdotalism, and how Smyth was the first 
enunciator in Eogland of the great principles 
of complete and perfect religious freedom as 
opposed to a partial toleration.” Is not the time 
coming when England will give to these great 
early confessors the honour which is their due? 
Following the course of history, Mr. Barclay 
takes us next to Amsterdam and Leyden. The 
differences which arose in the churches give 
rise to an obvious but seldom-considered reflec- 
tion. The author aptly says, To Christians in 
the present day, who have an intelligent know- 
ledge of Church history and of human nature, 
it will not appear extraordinary that differences 
of opinion should arise among a little band of 
men wh) were bent upon working out into a 
practical form a change iu the prirciples of 
Church government so vast and momentous. 
Smaller matters of differencein Stat2-Churches 
have produced far greater dissensions and 
bitterness of feeling, even in times wheu 
courtesy of language and demeanour in reli- 
gious controyer-y is the rule, and not the exc3p- 
tion.” 

The iufluence of the Mennonite Baptist 
Churches on the Arminian Baptist Churches 
in England and the Society of Friends 
itself, is prominently brought before the 
reader by Mr. Barclay. He has studied 
this subject with singular penetration. 
He remarks that the ttite of religion 


*The Inner Life of the Religious Societies of the 
Commonwealth, Considered Principally with Reference 
to the Influence of Church Organisation and the Spread 


of Christianity, By Ropent BakcLAY. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. ) 


in Holland in the half century prior to the 
Commonwealth, will “account for some of the 
\peculiar opinions and practices of the General 
or Arminian Baptists ani the Society of 
Friends, and that there were religionists in 
England who held views similar to those of 
‘the Friends’ prior to the preaching of George 
Fox.” To illustrate this, he gives a history 
of Mennot and the Mentonites. Next we have 
the later history of the coutinestal Noncon- 
formist churches, followed, down to emigra- 
tion of the Pilgrim Fathers. Tois brings us to 
the meeting of the Long Parliament, the 
struggle against Charles, and the founding of 
the Commonwealth. \ 

The philosphical historian\ will see how 
naturally the outbreak of religious enthusiasm 
at this pericd was connected with the demand 
for civil liberty. The abolition of the supre- 
macy of the Papacy was tho first\release of the 
human mind in this country from the shackles 
of authority, and when once the mind is re- 
lessed from an accustomed and paramount 
influence, it will begin to put all sorts of ques- 
tions. Hence, no sooner was the Papacy 
dethroned from its paralysing ascendancy thau 
intellect and conscience both sprang up and 
asserted their natural rights. The Stats came 
into play, and it followed that the autho- 
rity of the State began to be questioned. 
Men’s .minds were seething with unformed 
opinion. A spirit of investigation was abroad, 
Naturally, different conclusions were reached. 
The gradual accession of light, coming with the 
gradual accession of liberty to see, produced, in 
earnest minds, convictions strong in proportion 
to the delights of a newly-asserted and newly- 
found freedom. Hence the turmoil of rel'- 
gious life in the Commonwealth—a turmoil 
which had its origin generations back, and 
which will not cease until all external authority 
over religious opinion is abolished. For, there is 
a tendency in human nature to assert, with 
undue prominence, what is forbidden; to exag- 
gerate a truth which has been, or is, authorita- 
tively suppressed. And, only through this ten- 
dency, can forgotten or neglected truths secure 
their proper relative position. Very vivid is 
Mr. Barclay’s description of the religious state 
of England at the meeting of the Long Parlia- 
ment. All the doctrines of the sects were 
asserted with a vehemence that astounded the 
old parties, but the vehemence had its origin 
in genuine religious feeling. Our author 
says :— 

1 large amount of misrepresentation must be allowed 
for by the reader, and if he charitably suppeses that 
there were some of these men whose heads were turned 
by the fervid religious excitement of the times, we must 
at the same time admit the existence of the same ex- 
citement in the narrator; each party looking at the 
deeds of the other through coloured glasses. There are 
touches of nature and truth about some of Edwards’ 
descriptions, which may well reach our hearts, as we 
view, unwarped by prejudice, the earnest Christian 
Jabours of the truly godly men who preached the Gospel 


to the masses of the people, not for pay or wordly 
honour, but in obedience to their Master’s command. 


But the historian adds :— 


The spiritual evils which afflicted the country were 
not the result of this outburst of lay-preaching. Errors 
and heresies only assumed an importance, because the 
forcible suppression of the utterances of the human mind 
had left it utterly untrained, and a prey to the violent 
passious which the attempt to subjugate it had endan- 
gered, The words of the poet seem written in characters 
which he that runs may read, on the stormy history of 
the period — 

‘‘ Tyrants, in vain ye trace the magic ring; 

Iu vain yo limit mind's unwearied spring.“ 
To curb the elements is not to apply them to their 
proper uses. An honest soldier of the period tells us 
truly, when he says—“ Many thousand souls besides 
me can testify that Christ hath been preached, and 
that effectually, and to ths comfort of many hearts ; 
aud I bid detiance to the devil and all his black - 
mouthed instruments to produce, that even those who 
they call sectaries in the preaching of the Lord Jesus, 
did by that even open a gap of profaneness.” We find 
abundant evidence that the troubles of the civil war 
now gave an opportunity for thousands of Christian 
laymen to go about doing good, and to strive to save 
souls. The head aud front of their offending was, that 
they did it iu an “irregular manner,” and w thout 
euthcieutly consulting the opinions ant ferlinss of the 
‘learned, pious, end orthodox divives ” wh» then bap. 
pened to be ia power. 


A curious history is that of the Seekers,” 
or ‘* Waiters,” of this period, who our 
author sugges's may be traced to a period lon 
anterior to this—the time of the Friends o 
God.” or, it may be said, the Quietists of the 
Middle Ages. This class of mind may be almost 
identified with that of the Society of Friends, 
and we agree with the writer that the very 
name expresses a great fact in the spiritual 
history of this nation.“ H+re we are brought 
into close contact with the organised movement 
originated by George Fox. Itis as certain as 
anything can be that Fox preached no new 


before he arose. What he did was, so to speak, to 
vitalise them with a new and magnificentenergy, 


and then to organise his adherents. It may be | and Galpin.) 


doctrines; hie doctrines had been preached long 


said that Mr. Barclay’s comprehensive and 
detailed account of this subject is a new chapter 
in the history of religions opinion in England. 
We have already referrod to the General Baptists 
and the Mennonites, but we can go back 
farther than this. Caspar Schwenkfeld, who 
was born in Silesia in 1490, is proved to have 
held views identical with those of Fox on the 
‘‘ Inward Light,” on ‘‘ Immediate Revelation,“ 
and on the Sacraments, and he was one of the 
most active of all the Reformers, having written 
‘‘pinety distinct works,“ and haviug direc’ 
ecclesiastical followers both in Germany and in 
America to this day. At this interesting point 
let us quote our author :— 

We shall now readily see that the controversy among 
the Mennonites in 1725, explains how the opinions of 
Caspar Schwenkfeld were adopted by a considerable 
party in the Waterlander Mennonite Church of Amster- 
dam; and that this again enables us to understand, 
not only how it is we find among the early Friends the 
elaborate Church discipline of the Mennonites, their 
practice of silent worship, of silent thanksgiving before 
meals, their testimony against all war and oaths, aad 
a variety of minute cvincidences of practi o, which the 
reader will have already observed. 

It enables us also to explain how all this was com- 
bined with the theology of Caspar Schwenkfeld, and 
how it was that outward baptism and the Lord's Supper, 
which were zealously o/3e1 ved by the Dutch Mennonites 
and the General Baptists, were disused as outward 
_ ordinances among the Friends, But this is not all 
| the general points of Christian teaching insisted upon 
| by Fox, correspond in minute particulars with tbe 
_ teaching of Caspar Schwenkfeld. Does not this clearly 

show the way in which tho Doctrine of the Light, 
| associated with the doctrines and practices of the 
| Mennonites, pasyed into England, and founda powerful 
and active exponent in George Fox ? 


It is possible that Foz was unconscious of the source 
of these ideas. Yet we can hardly sup the close 
connection of religious observances and details of Church 
structure which we have observed, with doctrines which 
were new in England and old in Holland, to have been 
the result of chance, or a simple result of the study of 
the New Testament, perfectly uninfluenced by human 
agency. We shall see that Fox, in the earlier period of 
his life and ministry, was not only brought into acci- 
dental contact, but was in sonstant and friendly oom - 
raunication with the General Baptist Churches; and we 
shall the more readily understand why his teaching was 
so generally accepted by them. 

The details of the life of George Fox ia this 
volume are very copious, and the author is quite 
justified in saying that they exhibit various 
matters connected with the rise of the Society 
of Friends in a, new light, and that they also 
tend to explain the real causes of the decline 
of the Society. The materials for these sections 
are gathered from various hitherto neglected 
| sources, such as MSS., reports, eto. Here it is 
shown that one. great object of Fox and his 
early associates ‘‘was to strike a blow at 
priestly power, which\ they conceived was the 
origin of the ungodly state of the country,” and 
that they were not so unpopular as many have 
supposed. As to their preaching in churches, it is 
pretty well known that from 1648 to 1660 such 
preaching was allowed by law, and that, there- 
fore, in doing this, they were not disturbing 
public worship. In fact, lay preaching in parish 
churches was common, and that notwithstand- 
ing the opposition of the Presbyterians. Mr. 
Barclay describes how this ministry was 
exercised, and what followed from it, and the 
gradual though rapid growth of the organisa- 
tion. Of their sufferings after the Restoration 
we need scarcely now speak. All the Free 
Churches suffered together, and the machinery 
of religious teaching, as the author well puts it, 
was thus put out of gear.“ With ministers 
silenced, and churches and schools destroyed, 
what could be dune? What followed, and 
necessarily followed, was that. ‘‘deadness of 
religion,“ which was churacteristic of the whole 
nation when the Wesleys and Whitefield arose. 
But here, for this week, we must pause. 


‘* RUSSIA.” 


Mr. Mackenzie Wallace is no hurried tourist, 
jotting down commonplaces from a carriage 
window. He made himeelf for the nonce a 
Russian, accommodeting his own tastes to 
those of the people amongst whom he found 
himself, that he might really understand them 
und their ways. He resided in Russia for more 
than five years, having first made trial of the 
town life, which was profitable in its own way, 
but did not withdraw him as he wanted from 
the tokeus of ordinary European influence. 
In the greater towns most people of any edu- 
cation can speak French or German, and au 
hotel affords no real escape from these often 
welcome aids. Mr. Wallace, who at first 
intended only to spend a few months in Russia, 
wus the more attracted to its life and civiliea- 
tion the more that be saw of it; and to enable 
him to learn Russian he was recommended to a 
country B in a thoroughly retired village, 
whither he hopefally transported himself—very 


* Russia. By D. Mackenzie Wattace, II. A., 
| Member of the 1 ; 


| Russian G hical Society. 
In Two Volumes. Fourth odidien, (Cones ’ Petter, 
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humorously telling the difficulties that he had 
to contend with in the latter stages of his 
journey. The first chapter, dealing with this 
experience, he fitly heads Voluntary Exile; 
as even the most cursory reading would suffice to 
attest. It was called Ivanofka, and lay in the 
northern forests—thoroughly primitive and 
characteristic. So remote was it, that news 
from the foreign world reached it only at un- 
certain intervals; for Mr. Wallace tells us, in 
his own quaintly interesting way, that he heard 
all about the Franco-German war in one 
budget after it was fairly over—a situation 
which it takes a little effort of imagination 
fully to realise when one was still in Europe. 
Mr. Mackenzie Wallace, if he did not find 
quarters in the house of the priest, as he had 
hoped, owing in part to circumstances due to 
the peculiar relations of the priestly orders in 
Russia, became the daily companion of the 
„Bätuschka,“ or little father—‘* Bat being 
simply a corruption from the same root as the 
Latin pater and English father, &c.—and he 
made friends of all the Batuschka’s friends, pre- 
senting us with a gallery of pen and ink por- 
traits, as true, defined, and clear, as anything 
from the easel of Teniers or Wilkie. All the 
ongoings of the village—the lazy procedure of 


ourtrayed, mostly with a touch o 
dramatic variation; for the author likes o 
look at these matters through the eyes of 
others, in order to correct any undue leaning 
in the most faithful manner possible. His 
difficulties with the language land him in some 
small philological perplexities,— 


The grammatical forms and constructions in Russian 
are very peculiar, and present a great many strange 
irregularities, As an illustration of this we may take 
the future tense. The Russian verb has commonly a 
simple and a frequentative future. The latter is always 
regularly formed by means of an auxiliary with the 
infinitive, asin English, but the former is constructed 
in a variety of ways, for which no rule can be given, so that 
the simple future of each individual verb must be learned 
by a pure effort of memory. In many verbs it is formed 
by prefixing a preposition ; but it is impossible to tell 
7 rule which preposition should be used. Thus idu 
(J go) becomes poida, pishd (I write) becomes napishd, 
pyd (I drink) becomes viupydé, and so on. Closely akin 
to the difficulties of pronunciation is the difficulty of 
ave omy the proper syllable. In this respect, Rus- 
sian is like Greek ; you can never tell on what syllable 
the accent falls, But itis more puzzling than Greek, 
for two reasons—firstly, it is not customary to print 
Russian with accents ; und secondly, no one bas 2 
able to lay down precise rules for the transpositions of 
the accent in the various inflections of the same word. 
Of this latter peculiarity let one illustration suffice, 
The word rutd (hand) has the accent on the last syllable, 
but in the accusative ritu the accent goes back to the 
penultimate. . . These and many similar difficul- 
ties can be mastered only by a long familiarity with the 
language. 

His own experience was not by any means 
unpleasant. But the secret was that, in spite 
of the strange circumstances that would have 
soared many, he took the right way. After 
having mastered a certain vocabulary, he talked 
to everybody he met with; and made right 
ore use of certain failings of the venerable 

atushka, of which he thus tells: 


My revered teacher was an agreeable, kindly, talka- 
tive man, who took a great delight in telling inter- 
minable stories, quite independently of any satisfaction 
which he might derive from the consciousness of their 
being understood and appreciated. Even when walking 
alone he was always muttering something to an 
imagined listener. A stranger meeting him on such 
occasions might have supposed that he was holding 
converse with unseen spirits, though his broad muscular 
form and rubicuod face militated strongly against such 
a supposition; but no man, woman, or child living 
within a radius of ten miles would ever have fallen into 
this mistake. Everyone in the neighbourhood 
knew that Pätushka— (Papa) as he was familiarly 
called—was too prosaical and practical a man to see 
things ethereal, that he was an irrepressible talker, and 
that when he could not conveniently find an audience 
he created one by his imagination. This peculiarity of 
his rendered me good service, Though for some time I 
understood very little of what he said, and very often 
misplaced the positive and negative monosyllables 
which I hazarded occasionally by way of encourage 
ment, he talked vigorously all the same. Like all 
garrulous people he was constantly repeating himself ; 
but to this 1 did not object, for the custom—however 
objectionable in ordinary society—was for me highly 
beneficial, and when I had already heard a story once 
or twice before, it was much easier for me to assume at 
the proper moment the requisite expression. 


From the discursive talk of the Batushka he 
learned much, amongst other things how the 
bishop in Russia is master of marriages for the 


convenience of the priests, a system which seems 
to work fairly :— 


‘What the novelist does with the lifeless puppets of 
his imagination,” said Bätushka, the bishop does 
with beings of flesh and blood, Asa rational being, 
he cannot leave things tochance. Besides this, he 
must arrange the matter before the young man takes 
orders, because, by the rules of the Church, the mar- 
riage cannot take place after the ceremony or ordina- 
tion. When tho affair is arrange before the charge 
becomes vacant the old priest can die with the plea- 
sant consciousness that his fa uily is provided for.’ 

„Well, Bätushka, you certainly put the matter ina 
vory plausible way, but, though the novelist can make 


live happil her with the mother-in-law, his reve- 
rence—wit due respect be it said—must find that 
beyond his power.” 


1 don’t know,” said Batushka, avoiding the point 
of the objection, *‘ that love marriages are always the 
happiest ones,” and as to the mother-in-law, there 
are, or at least there were, until the emancipation of 
the serfs, a mother-in-law and several daughters-in-law 
in almost every peasant household. 
This suggests that the serfs, in spite of the 
recent reforms, still hold firmly to some of the 
forms of their old life. The description of the 
Mir, or Commune, given in a most interesting 
chapter here, is full of important facts. Each 
peasant, by virtue simply of his birth, is 
entitled to so much land—one-half of the whole 
arable land of the country being reserved for the 
peasantry, who form five-sixths of the population 
—but this he can only continue to hold 1 
membership of the village commune, and by 
compliance with the system of agriculture 
adopted by the commune, which is usually a 
kind of three years’ shift. The arable land is 
divided into three large fields, each of which is 
cut up into long narrow strips. The first field 
is reserved for the winter grain—that is to say, 
rye, which forms, in the shape of black bread, 
the principal food of the peasantry. In the 
second are raised oats for the horses, and buck- 
wheat, which is largely used for food. The 
third lies fallow, and is used in the same way 
as pasturage for the cattle“ The village is 
ruled by an assembly, presided over by an 
elder, who is elected by the whole commune. 
It is inevitable, of course, that this institution, 
which has grown from so primitive a root, 
should speedily undergo modificattons—more 
especially as it will become more and more the 
aim of the Government to encourage manu- 
factures and emigration to the towns. But the 
complete overthrow of the communal system in 
Russia lies in the distant future. If a peasant 
wishes to go away ashort time, in order to work 
elsewhere, he must obtain a written permission, 
which serves him as a passport during his 
absence, and he may be recalled at any moment 
by a communal decree.” If there is reason to 
believe that he is making money, he may be 
compelled to surrender a portion of it to the 
commune. Two chapters of a most vigorous 
kind are then headed, A Peasant Family of 
the Old Type,” and ‘‘ Landed Proprietors of the 
Old School,” with their pendents and comple- 
ments in the chapters entitled, the New Social 
Self-Government,” and ‘‘ Proprietors of the 
Modern School,” which in themselves would 
suggest pretty well the whole history of rural 
Russia. The chapter on the ‘‘ Noblesse,” and 
that on Finnish and Tartar Villages,” have 
each their own special points of interest; and 
we should not omit to note the information Mr. 
Mackenzie Wallace ‘contrives to give, in the 
lightest and most humorous vein, respecting 
certain less known social customs in his chapter 
headed A Medical Consultation, which abun- 
dantly shows how far as yet the Russian 
peasantry are subject to illusions and super- 
stitions. The bulk of the second volume deals 
with weighter matter; treate of St. Peters- 
burg and European influence, and considers 
the Orimean War and its Consequences” 
in a spirit of practical sagacity and 
rofound philosophic grasp. Two chapters 
Salen with the ‘‘ Heretics” and the Dis- 
senters” are extremely readable; and that 
headed, The Pastoral Tribes of the Steppes,” 
introduces us to the Khirgiz, with whom Mr. 
Schuyler made us better acquainted than we 
had been before. Near their western 
frontier,” we learn, they annually let patches 
of land to the Russian peasants for the 
purpose of raising crops; but these encroach- 
ments can never advance very far, for the 
greater part of their territory is unsuited to 
agriculture, on account of the large admixture 
of salt which the soil contains. This fact will 
have an important influence on their future. 
Unlike the Bashkirs, who possess good arable 
land, and are consequently on the road to be- 
come agriculturists, they will in all probability 
continue to live exclusively by their flocks and 
herds.“ Like other travellers; Mr. Wallace 
was particularly struck with some of their 
customs and the structure of their dwellings, 
For an adequate notice, we should have re- 
quired double the space now at our disposal ; 
for so completa is Mr. Wallace’s grasp, and 
so admirable his arrangement, that it is difficult 
to think what points (taken broadly) he has left 
to be treated at a future time. e wish we 
could have found room to have given his 
description of that Scotch Mission Colony he so 
unexpectedly found in a far-distant region,and of 
Mr. Abercrombie—‘‘ a Scotch man like himsel'.“ 
We must content ourselves with noting one of 
Mr. Wallace’s observations of peculiar capacity 
in the Russian peasant : — 7 
I soon discovered (he writes) that the Russian peasant 


has a marvellous power of bearing extreme heat as well 
as extreme cold. Whena coachman takes his master 


— 


going home and 2 at an e time. Hour 
after hour he sits placidly on the box, and though the 
cold be of an intensity such as is never experienced in 
our temperate climate, he can sleep as tianquilly as the 
lazzarone at midday io Naples. In that respect, the 
Russian peasant seems to be first cousin to the Polar 
bear, but, unlike the animals of the Arctic regions, he 
is not at all incommoded by the excessive heat, On 
the contrary, he likes it when he can get it, and never 
omits an opportunity of laying in a reserve supply of 
caloric. He even delights in rapid transitions from one 
extreme to the other, as is amply proved by a custom 
which deserves vo be recorded. The reader must know 
that in the ‘ife of the Russian peasantry the weekly 
vapour-bath plays a most important part. It has even 
a certain religious signification, for no good orthodox 
asant would dare to enter a church after being soiled 
y certain kinds of pollution without cleansing himself 
physically and morally by means of the bath. In the 
weekly arrangements it forms the occupation for Satur- 
day afternoon, and care is taken to avoid thereafter all 
—— until after the morning service on Sunday. 
any villages possess a public or communal bath of the 
most primitive construction, but in some parts of the 
country—I am not sure how far the practice extends— 
the peasants take their vapour-bath in the household 
oven in which the bread is baked! In all cases the 
operation is pushed to the extreme limit of human 
eudurance— far beyond the utmost limit that can be 
endured by those who have not been accustomed to it 
from childhood. For my own part, I only made the 
experiment once; and when I informed my attendant 
that my life was in danger from congestion of the brain 
he laughed outright, and told me that the operation had 
only begun. Most astounding of all—and this brings 
me to the fact which led me into this digression—the 
peasants in winter often rush out of the bath and roll 
themselves in the snow! This aptly illustrates a Rus- 
sian. proverb, which says that What is health to the 
Russian is death to the German.“ 


Mr. Mackenzie Wallace does not proceed in 
the ordinary style of heaping facts on facts. 
He presents a series of pictures and incidents, 
some of them amusing, all of them charac- 
teristic. He has so completely made himself 
master of his theme that he can treat it with 
freedom. He selects and compares very closely 
as he goes along; but the reader is hardly con- 
scious of the process. His sense of the typical is 
so strong and sufficing that he sets subsidiary 
material aside. The book is thus as interesting 


as any novel, and, unlike many novels, it 


reveals, in spite of the newness of the circum- 
stances, the closest grain of human nature. 
That episode of Karl Karl'itch—the German 
steward—who had been brought to Ivanofka, 
by a proprietor, who was fain to improve the 
methods of agriculture, and his whole views of 
the serfs, and their laziness and desire to 
scamp his work because of the new-fangled 
system, is of this character, no less than his 
sketch of the priest, his teacher, to which we 
have referred. The work is not only masterly 
as a book of travel; it shows keen observation, 
humour, and constructive skill. Few books of 
travel have ever revealed more that was truly 
new and worth knowing; perhaps none has 
ever done this with a greater reach of insight 
and knowledge of human nature. The politi- 
cian will perhaps turn with special interest to 
the last chapter on The Eastern Question,” 
where certainly he will find some fresh facts 
and new inferences; the sociologist to the 
chapters on the Mir, or Commune, on the serfs 
and the results of emancipation. But the whole 
book deserves and will reward the most careful 
study, while it will not fail, we think, to enchain 
the ordinary reader. 


— 


MR. TIPPLE’S SERMONS.* 


„Echoes“ may be a fit designation for ser- 
mons which lose something of freshness and 
quickening power by being reproduced in book 
form; but it will be found, probably, by those 
who have once heard and now peruse these 
sermons that these ‘‘ Echoes” carry with them 
the rich, full volume of sound which dwelt in the 
words when first spoken. We do not wonder 
at Mr. Tipple’s reluctance to put them in print 
—sermons are so mucb less likely to win their way 
to the heart when detached from the influences 
of voice, tone, and gesture, and when addreesed 
to a cold and critical audience, than as they 
were delivered to a comparatively limited com- 
pany, whose attitude and disposition were 
those of attention and sympathy. And neither 
can we wonder that his hearers should wish to 
33 and preserve such sermons in a book, 
or memory is with most of us but a poor store- 
1 and sadly needs the aid of the printed 
word, 

Mr. Tipple appears to be pre-eminently a 
spiritual teacher; we should judge that his 
audience is select, and that few of the poor and 
ignorant aro habitually among his hearers. 
Still, for these as well as for the cultured, there 
is much that is helpful. Mr. Tipple seems to 
be not so much like a lecturer pointing to dia- 
grams, specimens, and products, as like a moral 
and spiritual guide who takes his hearers alon 
a pathway which he has trodden already, an 
points out to them what he saw then and what 


— | 


* Echoes of Spoken Sermons. By the Rev. 8. A. 


wo people fall in love with each other, and make them 


or mistress to the theatre or a party he never thinks of 
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he sees now on either side the way. These are 
very human sermons; they deal with the 
common difficulties and troubles, and expose 
the common errors and sins of the day. 
Here are old truths put in new lights, ex- 
pounded with new illustrations, enforced with 
new applications. The book as a whole mani- 
fests a supreme regard in the writer’s mind for 
the Fatherhood of God: the redemption of man- 
kind by Jesus Christ is spoken of as being 
accomplished by the ‘‘revelation of the 
Father,” if he be Redeemer it is through 
being Revealer.” ‘‘ The Divine pardon is not 
something to be waited for or striven after, a 
blessing dependent upon something that must 
precede it; it has not been created by us, or 
be anybody for us, through exercise of faith or 
offer of atonement; but it is already and has 
been all along original and fundamental in the 
relations of God with man.” The consumption 
of sin is to be effected through the sharpness 
of fire’’—the fire of trial here or hereafter, ‘‘ if 
the fire burn not here, or, burning, fail to de- 
stroy, why then it will burn there, and bura 
there to destroy, since corruption must be con- 
sumed.” Prominence is given to the larger 
hope of the universal salvation of mankind. 
It is asked, Does it not seem to us that in the 
voice of Abraham [to Dives] the Divine Seer 
and Teacher may have meant to intimate the in- 
fluence of the spirits of just men made perfect 
in guiding the minds of those who are suffering 
beyond death the torments of awakening; in 
helping them to work their way up into lite and 
peace? God means not, either the destruc- 
tion or the eternal torments of any, but is intent 
upon realising for every one of us a noble 
destiny, an ultimate radiance and blessedness 
of being, afd will never cease from the pursuit, 
to which, always faithful and just, always loyal 
to Himself, and of unchanging rightness, He 
will be always impelled.” In a sermon on 
„Our Robe of Righteousness,” our author con- 
troverts not only an exaggerated representation 
of the doctrine of ‘‘imputed righteousness,” 
but the doctrine itself. The only robe of 
righteousness with which God clothes men, or 
can Clothe them, is that which grows up over 
them, from the Divine Spirit divinely breathed 
within them; and the Divine Spirit out of 
which this robe is made, and will be ever 
making, is the spirit of worship—the spirit of 
loyal, loving trust in God.” 

Turning to matters which are less controver- 
sial, we find in a beautiful sermon on Christ 


comforting Himself”—among other considera- 


tions—‘‘ with the reflection that someone loves 
Him,” the following passage :— 


Let us give all the love we can, and give it as widely 
as we can, for what heat is in nature that love is in the 
human roalm. It tends to quicken and expand and 
beautify those upon whom it lights; it assists men to 
be better and stronger, and more gracious than they 
would otherwise be. Under its influence, souls are 
enabled to bud and blossom more freely; and let none 
of us be ashamed of needing it, and leaning on it for 
succour. Let none of us determine bitterly, in seasons 
of desertion and disappointment, to be above wantin 
it, or indulge the notion that to be so is exalted an 

It is not; it is human, it is manly, to be com- 
with love ‘ 


- There is freshness in another on Zacchsous 
receiving salvation ’; and among a number of 
suggestive thoughts on the ‘‘ New Birth,” are 
the following :— 


*¢ As one thioketh in his heart, so is he.“ You caniot 
habitually think mean things without becoming mean, 
and incapable, at last, of discerning the high. You 
cannot be lead to enshrine in the mental temple a low 
ideal, without becoming Jowered to its quality, and 
incapable, at last, of perceiving aught above it. 


Elsewhere we read. 


There are some persons who have no principles, no 
convictions ; they are little moro than bundles of senti- 
ments, notions, opinions, and hence you never know 
where to find them; they are everything by turas and 
nothing long. Others there are who have good 
opinions and wrong convictions, and hence the contra- 
dictions often observable in them ; while holding what 
is good, they do mostly what is wrong; our conduct 
being determined, not by our opinions, but by our con- 
victions. A man’s convictions and his Opinions are 
often sadly opposed to each other, and in the crisis of 
temptation, the opinion is always over-ruled and over- 
ridden by the conviction. Our opinions are outward 
things; our convictions, as some one has said, are 
just the growth and result of our passions, affections, 
aspirations, and sympathies; the flower into which 
these open and expand,” and they are our convictions, 
that make character and life, that decide the man. 


„Sleeping to See” is a happy title to an 
exquisite meditation on Jacob's vision :—‘* Me 
are always doing too much eo for finest being; 
are also striving—too much so for highest 
attaining.” 

One of the great wants of the present day, in order 


to spiritual vision, is, I fancy, more sleep—more sleep 
from the whirl of ovcupation—and sleep, f urther, in the 


relation to the fret of selfish spiritual auziety. Nothing, 


believe me, operates to shut us out from the enjoyment 
of God and the invisible, like this e are 
dulled and blunted in our perception of the Divine, 
beneath the everlasting burden of our welfare, our 
blessedness, our growth and pro 


choked with self regard and self-concern, that God has 


The place is so 


no rvom in which to shine forth and display Himself, 
and the ascending and descending of the holy angels is 
hidden. We require to sleep, to sleep from ourselves, 
before the heaveus can open upon us freely, and richly 
flow around us, 


There is freshness and beauty, too, in the 


sermon On accepting joys.’’ Here are some 
sentences :— 


My child must play to grow. And so must we, 
Pleasure is a part of our education. We ought not to 
be too precocious: children should be children, and 
enjoy themselves, content to let the main burden rest 
with the Father; not little old men and women, as 
some children of God are, who refuse to escape ever 
into the sunshine, because there is so much tosee to 
and to set in order; so much to fret over and be anxious 
about in the bouse; who are for ever harassing them- 
selves with the state of things, instead of casting it upon 
the Lord, and who wear such careworn, solemn faces, 
that one would imagine there was no Father of the 
universe at all. We do not get delights 
enough many of us, for our mutual and moral health 
and wholesomeness, little transient delights by the way, 
to sweeten, and tone, and fillip us; and one reason is 
because many of us are not sufficiently impressionable 
to the sources that are always about us. I like to see a 
man entranced over the colour of a flower, ravished 
with the spectacle of a crimson sunset, enjoying a 
lovely face, a musical verse, a flash of wit, a gem of art, 
or a novel specimen of humanity, and I urge the culti- 
vation of such delights, because they are required to 
contribute to our education as spiritual beings, equally 
with the cares and vexations, the trials and burdens of 
life, because to rejoice in every good thing which the 
Lord our God sends us, is as much a duty and a benefit 
as to receive meekly, and endure patiently, the burden 
of evil things. 


From other sermons we add the following 
suggestive reflections :— 


No work is vital and lasts ; no work keeps, that is, 
done with a self-remembering, self-considering mind, 
It may be popular and admired, it may temporarily 
succeed, but it will not live ; the self-conscivusness and 
self-regard with which jit is wrought, sooner or later 
rots and kills it. 

Do we not know, have we never known in our own 
experience, how any conflict with, and deviation from, 
one's best and highest impressions, from one’s percep- 
tions of the right and true, does tend to fling a shadow 
and a stain upon the scene, to break up the previous rest 
in the Lord's luvivg rule and precious end, and to drive 
towards bitterness and unbellef? You have seen a 
family in which everyone is contented and glad under 
the father’s wise and good government, and conscious, 
gratefully conscious, of being governed beneficently and 
well—everyone but the wrongdoer, with the wrong 
spirit rankling in him; and Ae is dissatisfied and queru- 
lous, to Aim the government seems bard and cruel, and 
things are not managed ani administered as they should 


be, he has no sense of the order of the father’s house, 


and is cut off from sharing in its blessedness, And just 
thus js it with us under the government of God—the 
God in Christ, when disloyalty to conviction depraves 
us, the glory of the Father is obscured to us, the holy 
love becomes doubtful and uareal, and although io the 
midst of its workings and encircled by its arms, we have 
none of the joy of it. 

These quotations will show how much wise 
thought and tender feeling are embodied in 
these discourses. They will be highly prized 
by many, and will take rank with the produc. 
tions of the very best preachers of modern days. 
Bat we think almost all will agree that the 
sermon entitled ‘‘ A Temptation to Murder,” is 
mistaken altogether—title, exegesis, and publi- 
cation. 


LISZT S CHOPIN.”* 


We have no hesitation in saying that, for 
popular interest as well as artistic beauty, the 
later portion of this volume should have been 
placed first. It is only at p. 143 that we learn 
the few very commonplace facts of Chopin’s 
life, which could haye n made much fuller, 
and the book would have certainly been much 
better if they had been made fuller. The bulk 
of the volume consists of a series of minute 
analyses of qualities, sometimes passing over 
into what approaches very close to rhapsody, 
and would be somewhat monotonous were it not 
that the author is curious in tracing the effect of 
Polish life and manners and long-ingrained 
susceptibilities on the mental development and 
the music of Chopin. We have even a 
lengthened description and disquisition on the 
more famous Polish national dances. All this, 
running through five chapters, precedes the 
little recital of detailed biographical facts; and, 
though philosophical students of music may be 
interested in all this, to the outside reader it will 
only be redeemed from tediousness by the occa- 
sional beauty of expression and aptness of 
figure, which certainly is sometimes overdone. 

Chopin was born in 1810 at Zelazowa- Wola, 
near Warsaw. He was from childhood fragile, 
sickly, and susceptible, though it then 
seemed as though he was being educated in 
the more ordinary virtues of pat eace and self- 
suppression, than showed great precocity of 
geulus. He began to study music at nine years 
of age; and was sept as scholar to Zwina, a 
eee disciple of old Sebastian Bach, who 
or many 2 directed his studies. The Prince 
Antoine Radziwill, himself a composer, early 
saw Chopin’s great promise, and became his 
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| friend and patron, and bore the expense of his 


first entry at college, where he was soon recog- 
nised as a ekilful artist, and where his amiable 
character won the Jove of all his fellow students. 
While a student he experienced that unfortunate 
passion which coloured all his life: 


He never found the realisation of that happiness 
of which he had once dreamed with her, though he won 
the glory of which perhaps he had never thought. Like 
the Madonnas of Luini, whose looks are so full of 
earnest tenderness, this young girl was sweet and 
beautiful. She lived on calm, but sad. No doubt the 
sadness increased in that pure soul when she knew that 
no devotion, tender as her own, ever came to sweeten 
the existence of one whom she had adored with that 
ingenuous submission, that exclusive devotion, that 
entire self-forgetfulness, naive and sublime, which trans- 
form the woman into the angel. 


Chopin’s studies were passionately pureued, 
and at an early age he went to Paris, when he 
made his débi#t with great success. He had 
intended to go on to England, but found 
the attractions of Paris too great for several 
years, so that it was common for him to 
speak of himself as passing through Paris.” 
After that, his life was one of uninter- 
rupted ttudy, success, and contest with ill- 
health. One of the most remarkable episodes 
in it, was his fear of and shrinking from 
Madame Sand, her great attraction for him on 
personal acquaintance, her devotion to him, and 
nursing him through a long residence abroad, 
and finally a misunderstanding and rupture of 
friendship over which to the end he mourned, 
He died in 1827. Madame Sand has comme- 
morated him in two of her romances from which 
the author quotes. Of his qualities as an artist 
they may be summed up in sublety of percep- 
tion, fantasy, severity of execution, combined 
with playful and dreamy grace. He was par 
excellence the master of pianoforte music. 2 
pianoforte found in him an exponent; he gave 
to it soul, subtlety, charm. He hated to be 
dragged into company and made to execute for 
mere display, and the following anecdote illus- 
trative of this is given :— _ 

Chopin kept for a long time aloof from the celebrities 
of Paris; their g'ittering train repelled him. As his 
character and habits had more true originality than 
apparent eccentricity, he inspired less curiosity than 
they did. Besides, be had sharp repartees for those 
who imprudently wished to force him into a display of 
his musical abilities, Upon one occasion, after he had 
just left the diving-room, an indiscreet host, who had 
had the * to promise his guests some piece 
executed by him as a rare dessert, pointed to him an 
open piano. He should have remembered that, in 
counting without the host, it is necessary to count twice. 
Chopin at first refused; but wearied at last by con- 
tinued persecution—assuming, to sharpen the sting of 
his words, a stifled and larguid tone of voice—he ex- 
olatme l, Ab, Sir, I have scarcely dined |” 


In the course of a diffuse and disconnected 
analysis, some very acute and discriminating 
remarks on Chopin’s personal characteristics 
are a by his biographer, as in this para- 
grapa :— 8 


mood which distinguishes those whom no ennui annoys, 
because they expect no intorest. He was 

gay; his caustic spirit caught the ridiculous rapidly, 
and far below the surface at which it usually strikes 
the eye. He displayed a rich vein of drollery in panto- 
mime. He often amused bimself by reproducing the 
musical formulas and peculiar tricks of certain virtuosi, 
in the most burlesque aud comic improvisations—in 
2 their gestures, their movements in counter- 
feiting their faces, with a talent which instantly depicted 
their whole personality. His own features would then 
become scarcely recognisable; he could force the 
strangest metamorphoses upon them. But, while 
mimicking the ugly and grotes ue, he never lost his 
own native grace. Grimace was never carried far 
enough to disfigure him. His gaiety was so much 
the more piquant, because he always restrained it 
within the limits of perfect taste, holding at asus- 
picious distance all that could wound the most fastidious 
delicacy. He never made use of an inelegant word, 
even in the moments of the most entire familiarity. An 
improper merriment, a coarse jest, would have been 
shocking to him. 


THE COLONY OF VICTORIA., 


A book of the kind before us is worth more 
than half the histories, biographies, novels, or 
rong that ge — y * press. 4. have in — 
what may be termed a literary p 
one of the great colonial — — 
Not only are we informed of all the features 
of nature, but every political, commercial, 
ecclesiastical, and social fact, the influences of 
climate, and of new conditions of life, here find 
exact and authentic — * mcy results are 
deeply interesting and altoge encouragip 
for — future of the human race. Victoria = 
new settlement of the English - speaking 
people. Emancipated from the conserva- 
tive influences of the old country, the people 
have quickly made laws for ves in 
accordance not with the mere au of worn- 
out traditions, but of „of o tion, 


of justice, and reason. They live away from 


Liſe of Chopin. By Franz LIszr. Translated 
tere 4) French. by M. Watter Cook. (William 
ves. 


„ Notes on the Colony of Victoria, he. By Hawn 


H. HAYTER. 


U . (Melbourne : 
Bird, and Co, n Traber and Co.) 


His manners in society possessed that serenity of 
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the ay pressure of the dead hand,” which 
equally blights benevolence and prevents re- 
form. What are the results? They have 
abolished their State Church; is there less 
morality or religion? They have established a 
secular and unsectarian system of education ; is 
it reported that the name of God is unknown 
amongst children? They have no parochial 
endowments, and absolutely no poor-la vs; are 
there more poor? These and a hundred 
similar questions, the report before us, issued 
by the authority of the Victorian Government, 
enables us to answer. : 

Mr. Hayter commences his work—in order, 
we suppose, to make it thoroughly complete— 
with a sketch of the discovery and early 
history of Victoria. Into that we need not 
follow him, excepting to remark that it 
is only foity years since any Government 
was organised in the colony, when its 
population was 177, and that it is barely 
twenty years since the paterual Government of 
Great Britain granted the colonists a constitu- 
tion. At the latter date the population num- 
bered 364,000; it now numbers 814,000: the 
land in cultivation amounted to 115,000 acres; 
it now amounts to over 1,000,000 acres.“ The 
colony occupies only a thirty-fourth part of the 
whole extent of Australia, and is just about 
the size of Great Britain. It has splendid 
rivers and lakes, and fine scenery, although, at 
the same time, splendid sands; the tempera- 
ture at Melbourne appears to range from 108 
deg. in the summer to 29 deg. in the winter; 
the mean being 57°6. So much for some ex- 
ternal facts. The social facts are of more signifi- 
cance. The first cf these that we meet is that 
the number of males very considerably exceeds 
the number of females. To establish a proper 
ap e between the sexes, nearly a hundred 

ousand females are needed. We should have 
expected something like this in acountry mainly 
peopled by emigrants, but the ci~cumstance is 
not favourable to morality. It is one, however, 
which the superfluous spinsters of England or 
New England might do well to ponder over. 
We find from the singularly complete tables 
put before us by Mr. Hayter that amongst 
native-born people the sexes are equal. As to 
age it is interesting to know that there are 
many persons above the age of eighty, and one 
femule of the age of 105. Amongst occupations, 
and—whether it be a sign favourable or not, it 
must be mentioned—there are only twenty-two 

ersons bélonging to the literary profession, in 
addition to 172 newspaper proprietors, editors, 
and publishers; but there are 562 ministers. 
The main occupations are mechanical. There 
are only two known houses of ill-fame. 

Next, we come to the ‘‘religions of the 
eg gl We need not give all the figures, 
but it may be well to state that the ‘‘ Church 
of England” includes only 36 per cent. 
of the population; the Roman Catholics 
coming next; then, iu their order, the 
Presbyterians, Independents, and Baptists; 
and 2,150 persons returned themselves as of 
‘no religion.” What honesty and what 
religion there must be! Let us furtber note 
that the members of the Church of England 
are increasing at the rate of only 21 per cent., 
while all other Protestant bodies are increasing 
at the rate of 49 per cent. The chances of 
priestism, therefore, in this colony, are not very 
2 There are 2.455 churches, with accommo- 

ation for 403,126 persons, aud there are 
285,601 usual attendants. There are, besides, 
1,449 Sunday- schools, with 12,384 teachers and 
126,728 scholars. Clearly religion does not 
seem to be dying out in this anti-Church of 
England nation ! 

Nor is education. More than a fourth of the 
8 is at school, and it is a remarkable 

act that only 8 per cent. of married couples 


signed their names with marks, while in England 
and Wales the proportion is 27 per cent. 
Another significant fact is that the average 
proportion of children born out of wedlock is 
one in thirty-five, while in England and Wales 


it is one in sixteen. The worst districts of 
Melbourne are. in this res 
average of all England and Wales. 

Such are some of the statements to be found 
in this interesting aud significant work, where, 
however, the reader may find an abundance of 
others upon all subjects relating to the condition 
of the population. To us, as we have intimated, 
such a work as this seems to be of peculiar 
value. It proves an advance of the human race, 
and suggests that what in the older countries is 
retarding the social and religious development 
of the people is, not the quality of the race 
itself, but the untoward circumstances by 
which it is surrounded. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


The Rise and Decay of the Rule of Islam. By 
ARCHIBALD L. Do xX. (8. Tinsley.) We felt in- 


ot, as moral as the 


clined to exclaim, when we took up this work, 
„What, another work on Turkey!“ But as we 
began to read, we found Mr. Dunn’s work different 
from any that has preceded it. It begins with 
Mahomed, and ends in the present day. It is 
written in an easy style, is thoroughly comprehen- 
sive, and should be popular. We do not, in fact, 
know of any work in which the whole Turkish 
question, historical, political, and religious, is 80 
clearly placed before the reader as it is in this 
work. 

The Reconciliation of Reason and Faith. By 
Reginatp E. Motynevx, M.A. (Rivingt ons.) 
The spirit in which Mr. Molyneux has written 
this little work will commend it to some readers 
more than its argumentative power. Mr. Moly- 
neux never dreams of getting angry, or of admi- 
nistering orthodox blows and knocks,” he is simply 
calm, reasonable, suggestive. We feel, in regard 
to some points, that he bas not quite thought out 
his subject, and here and there there is decided con- 
fusion.. For instance, he says :— 


I believe, brethren, that people are beginning to wake 
up to see how very remarkable a phenomenon death is, 
and to suspect that as the guidauce of God has led us 
in the present generation to conquer so many of the 
evils which afflict humanity, and to porceive that much 
of what was termed evil is really in itself no evil at all, 
but only the result of human ignorance and infirmity, 
etc. 


How can the result of human ignorance and infirmity 
be anything but evil ? 

My Lady Help, and What she Taught me. By 
Mrs. WarREN. (Houlston and Sons.) This book 
is marked, ‘‘ Price one shilling,” and it is one of 
the cheapest and best shillingsworths of information 
ever given in exchange for that popular coin. Mrs. 
Warren tells in a pleasant style just what the 
cookery-bouks and household guides do not tell. 
For instance, what cookery-book will tell us how to 
prevent the taste of the oven in baked meat? Not 
one. Yet the plan is as simple as possible. Can 
yon tell the different effects of boiling and cold 
water on cooking? No. These our Lady Help can 
tell you. Here, in fact, is a magazine of valuable 
information for a housekeeper, put together in a 
style that makes it as readable as a tale. 


Poems Humorous and Pathetic. By Tom Hoop. 
Edited, with Biographical Preface, by his Sister. 
(Chatto and Windus.) This is a very interesting 
memorial of a man remarkable enough to challenge 
attention. He inherited many of his father’s 
characteristics, subdued by combination with 
others almost special to himself: pensive thought, 
humorous fancy, and hints of good spirits reacting 
upon and modifying each other. The present 
volume aims at fairly exhibiting these traits of 
character. Most of the pieces are professedly 
light, but are never unsuggestive of graver veins of 
thought. There is now and then a piquancy of 
point, a delicacy, a nicety of phrase seldom or 
never found dissociated from possibilities of 
another kind. Some of the serious pieces we like 
the best—pieces which, in his own indirect way, 
often suggest much of earnest thought and trouble 
wisely borne. The following is of this kind :— 

Ab, dearest, if our tears were shed 
Only for our beloved dead ; 
Although our life's left incomplote, 


Tears would not be so bitter, sweet, 
As now !—ah! no. 


Ah, dearest, if the friends who die 
Alone were those who make us sigh ; 
Although life's current is so fleet 
Sighs would not be so weary, sweet, 
As now !—ah ! no, 


If oft more pain it did not give 

To know that our beloved live, 

Than learn their hearts have ceased to beat, 

Grief would not be so hopeless, sweet, 

As now !—ah ! no, 

There is a peculiarly realistic and tender touch in 
such pieces aas The Widow and the Fatherless ” 
—a story of a mining incident ; whilst in such 
poems as Losing and Winning” we see great 
facility of rhyming, as in some Eastern tale. The 
biographic sketch is done with discrimination, re- 
finement, and good taste ; it presents some almost 
unexpected traits, and cannot do otherwise than 
make Tom Hood’s memory more and more cherished 
‘by many. 

The Great Commentary of Cornelius a Lupide. 
Translated by Tuomas W. Mossman, B. A., Rec- 
tor of Torrington, Lincolnshire, assisted by various 
scholars. St. Matthew’s Gospel, Chaps. x. to xxi. 
(London: John Hodges.) Some six months ago 
we introduced the first volume of this translation 
of the great Jesuit commentator to our readers, and 
expressed our regret that the work was not edited 
as well as translated. An introduction, giving 
some account of the author and the circumstances 
in which, and the ends for which, he delivered his 


| prelections in Rome, would have given interest to 


— 


the work, while a comparison of the labours of a 
Lapide with those of the great Protestant commen- 
tators, who were his contemporaries or immediate 
predecessors, might have been expected from a 
clergyman of the Church of England. But we 
must take the work as it is. To Roman Ca. 
tholic preachers who can find an audience which 
is prepared to accept with unquestioning faith 
the most extravagant and grotesque marvels, 
it will be an exhaustless storehouse of super- 
natural anecdote. To Protestants who desire 
to understand the mental condition of the 
better-instructed portion of the Church of Rome 
two and three centuries ago, it will furnish a means 
of judgment better than any descriptive history. 
As to argumentation on historical and other matters, 
our wonder is not as to what we find in the pages 
of Cornelius a Lapide, but that it should have a 
literal parallel in the argumentation of men who 
have had the best English training of the nine- 
teenth century. The good Jesuit tells us gravely, 
that ‘‘ Peter, as the Primate of the Apostles, had 
power to admonish and correct them if they erred 
in faith and morals, to put an end to contention, 
to assiga them their provinces, to substitute others 
in their place if they fell, as he substituted Matthias 
in the room of the traitor Judas —oblivious of the 
act that every item in this statement is in clear 
opposition to a L «tory which is within the reach of 
all. But has not our own Henry Edward” of 
Westminster said the same thing; assuriag us 
„ that to Peter, first and alone, was given by our 
Divine Lord the plenitude of all power, both of 
teaching and of ruling, together with the charge of 
the whole flock on earth; that this power was so 
given to him that he was able to act alone and 
supremely, apart from the other Apostles ; whereas 
the other Apostles were unable to act except in 
subordination to him.” The question here is not 
as to the interpretation of words, but as to a simple 
historical fact. And in the face of Paul’s distinct 
and emphatic assertion to the contrary, our car- 
dinal tells us that Paul and his fellow. Apostles 
were unable to act except in subordination to Peter. 
That a Jesuit Doctor, in the congenial atmosphere 
of Rome two centuries and a half ago, should pro- 
pound such historic falsities, need excite no sur- 
prise. But that an English Doctor, in the latitude 
of London, and in these days, should repeat them, 
isa marvel. As to the commentary of a Lapide, 
many will thank Mr. Mossman for it, and put it on 
their shelves, though with very various feelings and 
for vations ends, 

Short Discourses. To be read in families. By 
WILLIAM Jay. Two vols. (London: Hodder and 
Stoughton.) The preface to these volumes is dated 
‘* Percy-place, June 1, 1805.” William Jay was 
then a power in the Christian world. Many inva- 
lids who sought health and strength in Bath, found 
in his preaching spiritual healing and life. Many 
frivolous people who went to Bath because it was 
the fashion to go, were taught by him that, life 
is real, life is earnest. Not a few devout Church- 
men, like William Wilberforce, thankfully re- 
ceived from the Nonconformist spiritual food 
which they could not find in the parish church. A 
preacher, of whom it could not be said that he was 
either great or eloquent, was thus to large and 
varied numbers a true Father in God. This trae 
‘* bishop ” of Bath taught by his pen as well as by 
his lips. And his discourses, long and short, with 
meditations of many kinds, have been often re- 
printed, and seem always to have found readers. 
There is a fashion in the pulpit as well as in the 
pew. And the pulpit of to-day differs as much 
from the pulpit of seventy years ago, as do the 
dresses of the men and women who listen to it. 
But there is nothing substantially new in human 
nature, and nothing substantially new in its great 
regenerator and purifyer, the Gospel of Christ. 
How far either the one or the other has became 
better or worre understood during these seventy 
years, whether the pulpit is truer or less true to its 
vocation than it was, is a question far too wide to 
be touched in a brief notice like this. But we have 
no doubt that Mr. Jay's ‘‘Short Discourses” will 
tind appreciative readers in the last quarter of this 
century as they did in the first. Indeed, we cannot 
help thinking that the study of them would have 
a wholesome effect on many preachers of the pre- 
sent day. The absence of all straining after either 
sentiment or intellectuality, their perfect simpli- 
city and lucidity, their plain common sense, their 
pithiness and pointedness, would be corrective of 
faults that are not uncommon. We do not hold up 
Mr. Jay as a model, nor his style as the highest to 
be aimed at; but if men learn from him to be 
natural, simple, direct, and earnest, they will learu 
a most important lesson. 
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THOUSANDS are unable to take Cocoa because the varie - 
ties commonly sold are mixed with starch, under the plea of 
rendering them soluble; while really making them thick, 
heavy, and indigestible. This may be easily detected, for if 
cocoa thickens in the cup it proves the addition of starch. 
Cadbury’s Cocoa Essence ia genuine; it is therefore three 
times the strength 


of these cocoas, and a refreshing beverage 
like tea or coffee. 


Births, Wuarringes, and Death. 


MARRIAGES. 

CON DER—RICHARDSON.—March 10, at John-street 
Chapel, Bedf rd-row, by the Rev. G. Wilkinson, of 
Chelmsford. J. G. Conder, Esq., of Hamlet House, Chelms- 
ford, to Mara, widow of G. Richardson, Esq, late of 
Chigna 1 Hall. Essex. 

SIM N—BREWER.—March 14, at the Congregational 
Caurch, Harrogate, Robert, only son of the Rev. R. 
Simpson, of London, to Gertrude, daughter of tne late Rev. 
Dr. Brewer, of Lreds. 

MATTHEWS — WARD.— March 16, at Belvoir-street 
Chapel, Leicester, by the Rev. J. W. Tnew, Walter 
Rettoney, second son of the late Mr. Samuel Matthews, of 
Wigston Moegna, to Sarah Annie Ward, eldest dangiter of 
the late Mr. Geo Ward. of Swannington. 

— 

THROAT IRRITATION.—The throat and windpipe are espe- 

cially liable to inflammation, causing soreness and dryness, 

tickling and irritation, inducing cough and affecting the 
voice. For these symptoms use glycerine in the form of 
jujubes. Glycerine, in these le confections, a in 
proximity to the glands at the moment they are excited by 
the act of sucking, becomes actively healing. Sold only in 
ed. and 1s, boxes (by post for 14 stamps), labelled, “James 

Epps and Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 48, Threadneedle- 

street, and 170, Piccadilly, London.” 

HuLLoway’s P1Ltis.—These pills are better for strengthen- 
ing a debiita ed const tution than any other medicine in the 
world. Persons of a nervous habit of body, and all who are 
suffering from weak digestive organs, or whose heal:h has 
become deranged by bilious affections, disordered stomach, 
or liver complamnis, should lose no time in giving these admi- 
rab le pills a fair tial. Coughs, colds, asthma, or shortuess 
of breath are also within the sanative powers of this remark- 
able medicine. Tue cures effected by these Pills are not 
superficial or temporary, but permanent and complete. They 
are mild as they are efficacious, and may be given with con- 
fidence.to delicate females and young children. 

Horniman’s TeA.—Chvice teas at very reasonable prices 
are always to be had of Horniman’s Agents; Chemists in 
every town. Being direct Importers, Messrs. Horniman 
SS the purity, strength, and flavour of all their teas. 

‘heir agents are conetent'y receiving fresh supplies from the 

Wholesa'e Jon jon House, secured in tinfoil psckets, whereby 

the delica e flavour and aroma is preserved, 

Fits.—Epileptic Fits or Falling Sickness.—A certain 
method of cure hes been discovered for this distressing com- 

laint by a physician, who is desirous that all sufferers may 
efit by this providential discovery; it is never known to 
fail, and will cure the most hopeless case after all other 
means have been tried. Full particulars will be sent by purt 

to any person free of charge.—Address, Mr. Williams, 10, 

Oxford-tecrace, Hyde-park, Lendon. ee 
CarpInaL Ecru, or Creau.—Jupson’s Dres.— 

White goods may be dyed in five minutes. Ribbons, 8. Ike, 

feathers, scarfs, lace, braid, veils, handkerchiefs, clouds, 

bernouses, Shetland shawls, or any small article of dress, can 

easily be dyed without soiling the hands. Violet, magenta 

crimeun, manve, purple, pink, ponceau, claret, &e., Sixpence 
bottle. Sold by Chemists and Stationers. 

Reckitr’s Paris Buiuz.—The marked superiority of 
this Laundry Blue over all others, and the quick appreciation 
of its merits by the public has been attended by the usual 
resuit—viz , a flood of imitations, The merit of the latter 
mainly consists in the ingenuity exerted, not simply in imi- 
tating the square shape, but making the general appearance 
of the wrappers resemble that of the genuine article. The 
manufacturers therefore to caution all buyers to see 
“ Reckitt’s Paris Blue on each packet. 

PxeRFEcTION.—Mrs, S. A. ALLEN’s World's Hair Restorer 
never fails to restore grey hair to its youthful colour, im- 
parting to it new life, growth, and lustrous beauty. Its 
action is speedy and thorough, quickly banishing greyness. 
Its value is above all others, A single trial proves it. It is 
not adye. It ever proves iteelf the natural strengthener of 
the hair Sold by ail Chemists and Periumers, | 

Mrs. S. A. Auten has for over 4 years manufactured 
these two preparations. They are the standard articles for 
the hair. They should never be used together, nor Oil nor 
Pomade with either. 

Mes. 8. A. ALLEN’s Zylo-Balsamum, a simple tonic and 
hair-dressing of extraordinary merit for the young. Prema- 
ture loss of the hair, so common, is prevented. Prompt relief 
in thousands of cases has been afforded where hair has been 
coming out in bandfuls. It cleanses the hair and scalp, aud 
removes dandruff. Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 

OLDRIDGe’s BALM or CoLUMBIA.—By the increasing 
demand fur this famed Balm may be estimated its value end 
Cificacy for replenish'ng, invigorating, and nies the Hair 
either from falling off or turuing grey. ithout it no toilet 
is complete. It imparts to the hair a bright aad glossy ap- 

„ frees it entirely from scurf, and will not soil the 
most de'icate fabric wora ss headdress “at home” or in 
promenade. In the “nursery” ite use is invaluable, as it 
futsns m infancy the basis of a healthy aud luxuriant head 

of hmr. Sold by all perfumers and chem sts, at 3s. 6d, 63., 

and lls. only. Whoesale snd retail by the proprietors, 


C. and A. Oidridge, 22, Wellington-street, seven doors from 
the S rund, London, W. C. 


Advertisements, 


A LADY, living in a pleasant healthy suburb of 

Maidstone, KECEIVES Four or Five YOUNG 
LADIES into her home, and offers the comfort and freedo'n 
of tamily life, with high Educational advantages. The 
Course of Study includes Euglish, French, German, Drawing, 
and Music. References g:ven.—For particulars address, 
Miss Stanger, London-road, Maidstone. 


Germ EXCHANGE, 
66, Coleman- street, E. C. 

The above PREMISES, situate near the Bank of Eng- 
land, will te OPNEKD in Marcu, having the follosimg 
@ivantages besites tho-e of an Exchange, viz, :—Enclosed 
}Tivate desk-, writing and news tales, seperate loc - up 
drawers, and a large strcng room; also consultation aud 
swoking-rooms, en lavatory. 

Caretul postal arrangements fcr either reta ning or for- 
ward ng letters. 

For particulars agply to the Meneger, Mr. J. K. Le-ke, 
C6, Coleman-stre t, London, E. C. 


P 
Erard —KEITH, PROWSE, aud Co. un 
selection for buyers upon terms which they cannot otherwise 
obtain. Keith, Prowse, and Co. — or exchange worn or 
injured instruments of every description.—City Royal 
usical Repository, 48, Cheaps:de. | 


USICAL BOXES, by Nicole Fréres.— 

KEITH, PROWSE, and Co., d rect importers, have 

the largest STOCK of og fine BOXES In Europe, £3 

to £300 The new rooms devoted to the display of these 

instruments are now ready. Self-acting and Barrel Piano- 
for:es, 16 guineas to 120 guineas, 


OLIAN HARPS.—NEW MODEL, as ex- 
hibited at the International Exhibition, vibrating 
with the slightest breeze, including case and key, 31s. 6d. ; 
Double Harps, two guineas to four guineas.—KEITH, 
PROWSBE, and Co., Manufacturers, No. 48, Cheapside. 


n MODEL, for beauty of tone 

unsurpassed, four guineas and seven guineas; Rudail’s 
Prize-medal Flutes, new and second-hand A great variety 
of second-hand Flutes, one guinea to twenty-five guineas, 
at KEITH, PROWSE, and Co.’s Manufactory, 48, Cheap- 


side. 


ANJOES.—CHEAPSIDE MODEL is best. 
Covered back, machine bead, &c, five guineas; in- 
cluding light case, £6. Other mode's, one to twelve 
guineas. Self-instructing book, with airs. songs, &c., 6s. net, 
st free—KEITH, PROWSE, and Co, Manufacturers, 
o 48, Cheapside. pare 


HOUSE PROPERTY 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 


69, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E. C. 


Capital—-ONE MILLION, 
In 40,000 fully paid-up Shares of £25 each. 


For the PURCHASE and SALE of 
PRODUCTIVE & PROGRESSIVE HOUSE PROPERTY. 
and improving the 
DWELLINGS of the WORKING CLASSES on the SELF- 
SUPPORTING PRINCIPLE. 


Registered March 15th, 1876. 


DIRECTORS, 
Henry Aste, Esq., 6, Trinity-square, Tower-hill, and Castle- 
hili Lodge, Upper Norwood (Chairman London Corn Ex- 


change). 

1 Macdonald Basden, Esq., 11, Great St. Helen’s, and 

oyd’s, 

William Sutton Gover, Esq., 4, Queen-street-place, E. C., and 
Havering House, Blackheath (Memder of the Loudon 
School Board). 

Fountain John Hartley, Esq., Addle-street, E.C. (Hon. 
Secretary london Sunday-School Union). 

William Smith, Esq, Oak Lawn, Beulah-hill, Upper Nor- 


wood. 

Robert Parker Taylor, Esq., Adelaide- place, London Bridge 
(Director Lambeth Baths aud Washhuuses Company). 

Thomas White, Esq., Upper Thames-street, E.C. 

Edward Bean Underhill, Ksq , LL. D., Hampstead (Hon. Sec. 
Baptist Missionary Society). 

SOLICITOR. 

Henry Gover, Eeq., 40, King William-street, E. C. 
SECRETARY. . 

Mr. W. H. Basden, 69, King William-street, B. C. 
AUDITORS, 

John Thomas Bedford, Esq., 12, King-street, Snow-hill, and 
Mecklenburg-square (Chairman West Ham Park 
Committee). 

James Clarke, Esq , 1, Cedars-road, Clapham, and 13, Fleet- 
8 E. C. (Editoc aud Proprietor of the Christian 

orld”), 

Charles Kemp Dyer, Esq, J. P., St. Albans, Herts, and Lloyd's. 

BANKERS 
London and Westminster Bank, Lothbury, 


1. The first issue of 4,000 iully paid-up Shares of £25 each 
has been allotted. 
_ 2. Applications are now being rece ved for the second 
issue of 4,000 Shares at £1 per Share premium—1,869 of 
which have been allotted. 

3. Fifty-five estates have been purchased at a cost of 
£130,538, and other purchases are in course of negotiation. 

4. After making a full allowance for all rates, irs, loss 
of revt, and diminution of term in esse of leaseholds, the 
income from the estates siready purchased is ex to 
amount to nearly 8 per cent., besides profit on re-sales, 

5. Shareholders, in addition to 5 cent. interest, will 

rticipate in the periodical bonuses, which, it is expected, will 

declared by the Company from time to time. 

6. Owners of eligible house property wishing to sell at a 
moderate price should send particulars to the Secretary. 

7. In consequence of the increase of the Compay’s 
business, the Offices will be Removed to 92, Caanun-striet, 
London, E. C, after the 25th inst. 


For full iu forma tiou apply to 
W. H. BASDEN, Secretary, 
Of whom may be obtained approving notices of the Press, aud 
an explanatory pamphlet, eutitled Another Five Minutes’ 


Talk about the House Property and Investment Company 
(Limited),” prospectus, and share applicetion forms. 


MANSUN AND CoO.“8 


IMPROVED SATIN-GLAZE STARCH, 


for imparting Beauty of Finish, Purity of Colour, and 
an Elastic Stiffuess to Linens aud Mus ins, is unequalled, 
aud is cheaper than any other, as one pound is equal to 
a pound and a-half of any other Starch. Agents wanted. 


— — 


| Caledonian Works, George-street, Bromley, London, E. 


Broadwood and others ; Harpe by | 
e 


EALTH WITHOU MEDICINE, 
Consti cen Tee a * eee Pal — and 
8 1 * 
Liver Complaints, Deb lity, Ache. Ww mn Old or 
Young, Nausea, and Vomiting, RESTORED by DU 

BARRY’S DELICIOUS FOOD :~ 
REVALENTA ARABICA 


liver 
ness, biliousness, all Kinds of fevers, sore n 


of the blood, eruptions, 
sleeplessness, low spirits, 
. 5 
5 , Cramps, spasms, nausea, 
— — in or at sea; sinking fits, cough, 
asthma, bronchitis, consumption, exhaustion, epilepsy, 
diabetes, paralysis, wasting away, and the feverish and bitter 
taste on awaking, or caused by onions, garlic, and even the 
smell of tobacco or drink. enty-eight 28 invariable 
success with adults and delicate infants. 80,000 cures of 
cases hopeless. It contains four.times as much 
nourishment as meat. It is likewise the only 
food to rear delicate infants successfully, and to overcome all 
infantine difficulties in teething, weaning, measles, fevers, 
restlessness, diarrhoea, eruptions. The 2s, tins are 
. 1 to all parts of the United Kingdom on receipt of 

s. 4d. in stamps. 

IMPORTANT CAUTION.—Thirty years’ well-deserved 
and world-wide reputation of Du Barry’s Food has led a 


a class of speculators to puff up all kinds of Farinaceous 
8. 


wise Dr. B. F. Routh, physician to the Sameritan 
for Women and Children, declares:— Ameng the 
substances Du Barry's Revalenta Arabica is the best,” and 
that “ under its influence many children affected with atrophy 
and marked debility have completely recovered. They thrive 
admirably upon it, and sleep soundly all night,” 
Dꝰ BARRY’S FOOD. —“ Twenty-five years’ 
incredible neg from — ps nog 
ness, sleeplessness, low spirits, debility, swellings 
over to double my 3 — Lend 


and for 
which I tried the best advice in vain. Since 29th last 
I have lived entirely upon DU BARRY’S REVALENTA 


ARABICA FOOD without taking any meat. It has done 
good, and 1 never felt so well in my life 
having left me; I have 
feel „ Indeed, my 
say I am like a new man—nothing like what I was 
took your food. Pray mabe any use you like of this letter 
ond Somer 4 best thanks. am, dear Sir, 
truly, CHARLES TUSON, late curate of St. 
Cardiff.— Monmouth, 30th August, 1876.” 


URE No. 68,471 of GENERAL DEBILITY. 
“I am happy to be able to assure you that these last 
ate DU BARKY’S admirable REVA- 


two year, since 
LENTA ARABICA, I have not felt the weight of my 
84 years. i and nimbleness, 


stomach 
in short, I feel myself quite 
attend confessions, visit the 


pon An, Abbot PETER CASTELL 
and Priest of Prunetto, near Mondovi.” 

U BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSTIPATION, 

Asthma, &c.— Cure No. 49,832 of fifty N 


scribable coong Som dyspepsia, nervousness, 
constipation 


— spasms, sickness, and vomiti 
Du Barry's Food—MARIA JOLLY. a 


which 


ting, down, — 


French, prescri 
despair I took DU BARRY’S 
delicious food fur three months, 
it bas completely restored me; I am myself again, aud 
to make and receive visits and resume my social ee 
Marchioness DE BREHAN, Naples, April 17, 1859.” 

U BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSUMPTION, 

i Cramp, Kidney, and Bladder Disorders.— 

Dr. Wurser’s 9 July 19, 1852.—Du 
Barry’s Food is one of the most excellent, nourishing, and 
restorative absorbents, and supersedes, in many cases, all 
kinds of medicines. It is particularly effective in indigestion 
(dyspepsia), a confined habit of body, as also in diarrhea, 


bowel complaints, and stone or gravel; inflammatory irrita- 
tion, and cramp of the urethra, the kidaeys and , and 
hsemorrhoids.—Dr. KUD WU RZER, Professor of Medicine 


and Practical M.D. 
URE of DEBILITY, 


tre DIGESTION, and 


IKRLITABILITY. 
“DU RARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA has 
duced an extraordinary on me. Heaven be blessed, it 
bas cured me of ni 0 


PARET, Parish Priest, St. Romain-des-leles.” 


UD BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
g FOOD (suitably packed for all climates) celle: In tins, 
Id., at 28.; of IIb., 30. 6d.; 2ib., 6s.; 51b., 146. 12ib. 
288. 24lb., 50s. 

U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 

CHOCULATIE.—Powaer im tin canisters for 12 

cups at 2e.; 24 cups, 3s. 6d.; 48 cups, 6s.; 283 cups, 30s, 
576 cups, 55s. 
MU BARRY’S REVALENTA BISCUITS.— 


appetite, assist 
secure sound, refreshing sleep, and are more hi 


ane sustaining than even meat. —I Ib., 3s. 6d. ; Ab., bs. ; 
TIL, 508. 
EPOTs: DU BARRY and Co., No. 77, 


Kegevt-street, London, W.; same house, 26, Place 


Vendome, Pans; 19, Boulevard du Nord, Brussels; 2, Vie 
Tomaso Grossi, Milan; 1, Calle de V Madrid ; 28 
20, Passage, Kaiser Gallerie, Berlin, W.; 8, Walldech Gasse, 


Vierma; and at the Grocers aud Chesaists in every town. 
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QTAMFORD TERRACE ACADEMY, 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 


Established 1829, by the late Mr. Sunderland. 
Prospectuses, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
DANIEL F. HOWORTH, Principal. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 


) Heap Mastzr— 

RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esgq., D. Lit. and M.A.. 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council f 
the Philological Society, &e., de. 

Viex-Master-— 

Rev. ROBERT HARLEY, F. R. S., F R. A. S., Corresponding 
Member of the Li and Philosophical Society of Mau- 
chester, Member of London Mathematical Society, 
formerly Professor of Mathematics and Logic in . 
College, Bradford, &c. 

ASSISTANT MastERs— 

JAMES A. H. MURRAY, Esq., LL.D. (Edin.), B. A. 
F. E. LS. Member of the Council cf the Philological Society, 
one of the Editors of the Publications of the Early Eug- 


lish Text Society, Assistant Examiner in English in the 
University of London, &c., &c. 
| JOHN M. LIGHTWOOD, Esq., B.A. (Lond. and Camb.), 


Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge; First Class in Mathe- 
matics at the University of London. 
JAMES WOOD, Esq., M.A. Lond. (in Branch I., Classics) 
A. ERLEBACH, Esq., B.A. Lond. 
G. EMERY, Esc., B.A. Lond. 
Lavy Resipent—Miss COOKE. 
The SUMMER TERM commences TouRrspay, 
Fo: Prospectuses “at ar tab l 
fu information, apply to the 
Head Master, at the School, or to the Secretary, the 
R, H. MARTEN, B. A. Lee. 8.2. 


13 HOUSE SCHOOL, EYTHORNE, 
DOVER (Established over fifty years). 
Principal—Rev, T. DAVIES. Terme, 30 to 40 guineas per 
annum. This conducted on Christian principles aims, 
at giving a sound physical, mental, and moral education. 
Reference to Ministers and others. 


T [EYTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Heap Mastrer— 

ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq., M.A. (Lon- 
don), Gold Medalist in Classics, late Andrew’s Scholar 
and First Priseman in Higher Senior Mathematics of 
1 College, London, Fellow of University College, 

n. 


Srcono Mastrr— 

JAMES SHAW, Eea., B. A., (London), First in the First 
class in Classical Honours at both First and Second B. A. 
Examinations, 

ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS. 
cue College enjoys the following Scholarships :— 

The Directors’ Smd 4 25 Guineas oer annum, 


Junior a ee 25 a 
Tenable at the College. 

The Shaw Scholarship ............ £30 per annum. 

r £30 


and information as to Schoiarsbips, &c., 
to the Head Master, or to the Rev. Philip P. Rowe. 
A., Secretary, Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton. 
WINTER TERM, from Jan, 16 to Aprit 15 
A large Swimming-bath is now provided on the college 
premises, 


OLEBROOKE COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, 
GREEN LANES, LONDON, N. 
Principals—Misses SALMON and TUCKER. 


Thorough Education, Careful training. Particulars of 
Fees and Studies in Prospectus. 


HE ADDISCOMBE HIGH SCHOOL 
(Boarding) tor YOUNG LADIES, MOIRA HOUSE, 
Upper Addiscombe, Croydon, Surrey. 


7 Principals— 
Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM and the Misses CONNAH. 
Conducted in consonance with the movement for the 
higher education of Ladies. 
„German, and Music (Practical and Theoretical) are 
made epecial objects of study, and most effectively taught. 
Prospectuses, with names of Referees and full particulars, 
may be had on application to the Principals. 


THE NORTHERN | 
CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 


SILCOATES HOUSE, AR WAKEFIELD. 
EsTaBLisHEp 1&3] 


For the sons of Ministers and Missionaries; the sons of 
Laymen have been admitted since 1256. 


l—Rev. W. FIELD, M.A. (London) in Classics and 
: Williams Divinity Scholar, assisted by com- 
JOHN CROSSLEY, M.P., Halifax, Chairman. 
W. H. LEE, J.P., Wakefield, Treasurer. 


J. X WOLSTENHOLME, M. A., Wakefield, Hon. Sec 
Rev. JAMES RAE, B. A., Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 


— — 


“The School itself is an excellently-contrived building, 
where... nothing has been spared to provide fine, lofty, 
and well-furnished classrooms, [ examined the dormitories, 
lavatories, &c., and found them superior to most that I have 
inspected. The situation cannot well be surpassed for 
healthiness,”—Extract from the Cambridge Examiner’s 
Re Midsunmer, 1874. 

e Committee have since provided a Chemical Labora- 
tory, Gymnastic Apparatus, and detached Infirmary, The 
Playground has been enlarged, and a new Lavatory provided. 

s course of instruction includes all branches oi a souud 
Classical, Mathematical, and Commercial Education, 80 as to 
fit the Pupils for any department of business, or for entrance 
at the Universities. | 

Applications for admission to be sent to the Principal. 

Ministers“ sons are received on reduced terme, which may 
be 228 on 8 to the rA 

or pectuses, with a view of the School Premises, 
Terms, aud further i 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Principale The Misses HOWARD, 


FIRST TERM began Tuurspay, Jan. 25. 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W. 


13, Sr. 


CITY BRANCH, 
Mansion Houser Buitpineos, E.C. 


Chairman— 3 
Right Hon. Jonx Rovert Mowsray, M. P., D. C. L. 


TENTH BONUS MEETING, 1877. 


The Report presented at a Meeting held on the 4th January 
last showed,— 


1. As to the Progress of the Society, 

that the growth and prosperity of the Society during the 
period, of which it gave numerous details, bad been every- 
where manifest, — 


2. As to the Financial Position of the Societv, 
that the Assurance Fund at the date 
of Valuation was ..................... £2,118,457 10 2 
1,760,516 13 10 


and the calculated Liability at the 
SE TIE U 
Thus leaving a surplus of ......... £357,940 16 4 
and that, after setting aside the Permanent Reserve Fund of 
£50,000, and the fractional amount of £7,940 16s. 4d, there 


remained for division the sum of £300,000, which was larger 
by £30,000 than on any previous occasion. 


3. As to the Results of the Division, 

that the sum which fell to the Assured would produce rever- 
sionary sdditions to the Assurances, amounting in the aggre- 
gate to £357,014, varying in individual cases from 35 to 91 
per cent., and averaging over 5) per cent. on the Premiums 
received in the Quinqnennium ; 

and that the Cash Bonus, which, being the present money 
value of the Reversionary Bonus, was the true measure of 
the all tment, averaged 30 per cent. on the like payments, as 
compared with 29 per cent. in 1872, the highest previous per- 


centage, 

4. As to the Basis of Valuation, 
that the Institute of Actuaries’ new H™, or Healthy Males 
Table, based on the experience of 29 of the largest English 
and Scotch offices, with ret premiums and 3 per cent. inte- 
rest, had been used in the Investigation; 
and that the severity of the new test, as well as the strength 
and elasticity of the Society, were alike shown by the fact 
that the Reserve thus required was greater by £84,611 than 
that which would have been needed by the Carlisle Table. 


The NEXT DIVISION of PROFITS will take place in 
JANUARY, 1882, and Persons who effect NEW POLICIES 
before the end of JUNE NEXT will be entitled at that 
Division to one year’s additional share of Profits over later 
Entrants, 


The Report above mentioned, a detailed account of the 

roccedings of tue Bonns meeting, the returns made to the 
Board of Trade, and every information, can be obtained at 
either of the Society’s Offices, or from any of its Agents. 


GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 


ONDON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and 
LIFE INSURANCE. 


Chief Office, 73 and 74, King William-street, E. C. 
W. P. REYNOLDS, Manager. 


OSITIVE GOVERNMENT SECURITY 

: LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY (Limited). 
34, Cannon-street, London. 
CHAIRMAN. 
M. H. Chaytor, Esq., Chairman of Alliance Bank. 
TRUSTEES OF THE CENTRAL FUNDs. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Richard Couch (late Chief Justice of Bengal) 
Thomas Hughes, Esq , Q.C. | William Macandrew, Esq.,J.P 


POLICY-HOLDERS’ TRUST FUNDS. 


THE PREMIUM FUNDS, INVESTED IN NAMES OF 
TRUSTEES FOR POLICY-HOLDERS, 


3let December, 1872 £4293 14 8 
8lst December, 1873 .................... 27,324 4 8 
Zlet December, 1874..................... 57,820 5 0 
Zlst December, 187585 85,224 9 5 
Sist December, 187666 108,886 8 11 


POLICY-HOLDERS’ GUARANTEE FUND 
(In addition to the above)— 
ConsoOLus, £51,080 2s. IId. 


ACCIDENTS BY FLOOD AND FIELD. 


ACCIDENTS of ALL KINDS 
Mey be Provided Against by a POLICY of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, | 
The Oldest & Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M. P., Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,%0, 
ANNUAL INCOME, £205,000. 
21,120,000 HAVE BEEN PAID as COMPENSATION, 
A fixed sum iu case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly 
Allowance in the event of Injury, may be secured at 
moderate Premiums. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 


Apply to the Clerks at the Ratlway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


OSS and ANXIETY may be AVOIDED, and 
most Lucrative Percentages permanently Secured, 
through the information contained in the FORTNIGHTLY 
STOCK EXCHANGE REVIEW, sent post {ree to appli- 
cauts by— 
Messrs. ALEXANDER ROBINSON and CO, 
Sworn Brokers, 


36, Throgmorton-street, Bank, London. 


_—_— 


tion, apply to the Principal or 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 


wit be glad to forward a Pamphlet, gratis 
and post free, which explains the most unique 
system of the adaptation of artificial and extraction of natural 
teeth without pain, from his only London address— 
57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
Opposite the British Museum. 


Norz.—Improved PRIZE MEDAL TEETH (London 
and Paris) are adapted in the most difficult and delicate 
cases, on a perfectly painless system of self-adhesion, extrac- 
tion of loose teeth or stumps being unnecessary; and, by 
recent scientific discoveries aud improvements in mechanical 
dentistry, detection is rendered utterly impossible, both by 
the close adjustment of artificial teeth to the gums and their 
life-like appearance. By this patented invention complete 
mastication, extreme lightness, combined with strength and 
durability, are insured, useless bulk being obviated ; articula- 
tion is rendered clear and distinct. In the administration of 
nitrous oxide gas, Mr. G. II. Jones has introduced an 
entirely new process, : 
TESTIMONIAL. 
My Dear Sir,—Allow me to express my s ncere thanks for 
the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my 
Artificial Tee h, which renders my mastication and articula- 
tion excellent. I sm glad to hear.that you have obtained 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I con- 
sider the 1 of Painless Den istry. In recognition 
of your valuable services you are at liberty to nse my name. 
" 1 rhe 9 8. 
appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 

To G. H. 29 ‘itl 


ANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Incorporated dy Royal Charter, 1847. 


DRAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal 
Towns in South Australia. Bills Negotiated and Collected, 
Money received on Deposit. 


For terms, apply at the Offices, 54, Old Broad-street, E. C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOOIETY’S ANNUAL 
BECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 


With Immediate Possession and no Rent to pay.—Apply at 
the Office of the BIRK BECK BuiLDINe Sociary, 20 and 
30, Southampton- buildings, Chuncery - laue. | 


HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 
for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 


With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 
eer at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD 

* Socisty, 29 and 30, Southampton-buildings, Chan- 
cery-lane. 


HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 
WITH SAFETY. 


Apply at the Office of the Birxkssck BAR, 29 and 30 
Southampton buildings, Chancery-lane. All sums under £50 
repayable upon demand. 

Current Accounts opened, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly . Cheque-books supplied, Eng- 
lish and Foreigu Stocks and Shares purchased and sold, and 
Advances made thereon. 

Office hours, from 10 to 4; except on Saturdays, when 
the Bank closes at 2 o’clock. On Mondays the Bauk is open 
until 9 o’clock in the Evening. 


Famphiet, with full particulars may be had on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. —HYLDEMOER, 

by Mr. SEYMOUR SMITH, at 415 and 9 15; the 
Séance at 3; Chemical 1 Professor GARDNER, at 
7.30; the Sacred Places of the Holy Land, Mr. KING, with 
performance on the Electric Organ, by Mr. GIBBONS, ac 
2 30 and 8.10; Astronomy 1.30; New Inventions I and 7.10. 
—Admission to the whole, Is. Schools and children under 
10, Gd. Open from twelve till five, and from seven till ten. 
Captain Butler’s Recitals on Wednesday and Friday. 


EMOVING or WARLHOUSING 

FURNITURE, &c. A ion should be made to 

the BEDFORD PANTECHNICON COMPANY (Limited) 

for their P Removals effected by large railway 

vans. Estimatesfree. Advances made if required.—Address, 
Manager, 194, Tottenham-court-road, W. C. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY. 


KINAHAN and Co., finding that, through the recommen- 
dation of the Medical Profession, the demand for their 
CELEBRATED OLD LL WHISKY for purely medicinal 
purposes is very great, submit with pleasure the following 
ANALYSIS by Dr. HassaLu:— 

“I have very carefully and fully analysed samples of this 
well-known and popular Whisky. The samples were soft and 
mellow to the taste, gromatic and ethereal to the smell. The 
Whisky must be pronounced to be pure, well-matured, and of 
very excellent quality. The Medical Profession “aw feel full 
confidence in the 5 and 857 of this W 0. 

ST., LONDON, W. 


GT. Tir CHFIEL 


Pears's Transparent Soap, 


For the TOILET, the NURSERY, and for SHAVING. 

“Ts an article of the nicest and most careful manufecture, 
and one of the most refreshing and agreeable of balms to the 
Skin.“ 


“JOURNAL OF CUTANEOUS MEDICINE,” Edited by 


MR. ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS & PERFUMERS EVERYWHERE. 


URES OF OLD STANDING ASTHMA, 
COLDS, &c. BY DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS.—From Mr. Robmson, Chemist, Trinity-street, 
Hull.—“In al affections of the chest, old standing asthma, 
and neglected colds, they seem to act like a charm.” In 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, and Rheumatism, they . 
ive instant relief, and taste pleasantly. Sold at 18. IId, 
s. Od., 43, 6d., and 11s. per box, by all druggists. 


| Bankers—Mesare. Robarts, Lubbock, & Co., Lombard-street, 
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& BLACKWELL, 
to the Queen, SOHO - SQUARE, 


C ROSSE 
LONDOD 
LONDON, direct attention to the following articles 
of their manufacture, which always bear their name 


and address on the labels. 
puzE PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR. 


APT. WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLES, 


an exquisite compound of sweets and sours. 


URE MALT VINEGAR of uniform 
— and flavour, in Imperial pint and quart 
es. 


GAUCES for FISH, GAME, &. 
POTTED MEATS and FISH in fancy tins 
and jars. 


Mock TURTLE, OX-TAIL, HARE 
| GRAVY, JULIENNE, and MULLIGATAWNY 


AMS, JELLIES, and ORANGE MARMA- 
1 from fresh Fruit and with refined 


ALVES’-FEET JELLY in bottles, Orange, 
Lemon, Madeira, and Vanilla flavours. 


NLAVOURING ESSENCES, distilled: from 


the fresh Fruits and Spices, Orange, Lemon, 
Vanilla, Almond, Ginger, Mace, &e., Ke. 


ROSSE & BLACKWELL’S 
Genuine Manufactures always bear their name and 
address on the labels, and may be obtained of 
Grocers, Chemists, and Italian Warehousemen 
throughout the world, 


IMPORTANT TESTIMONIALS TO THE VALUE OF 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 


The last mail from Natal brought the following unsolicited 
letters to the Proprietor, 
JOHN KAYE, Esa., PROSPECT HALL, WOOD- 
FORD, ESSEX :— 
DURBAN, PORT NATAL, 
Joux Kaye, Esa. 14th December, 1876. 
Sir,—I feel it a duty on my part to speak as to the great 
benetit I have derived from taking your Pills. They not only 
restore, but invigorate the system in cases of Bile, Flatu- 
lency, Indigestion, &c. They seem to be invaluable, 
I have recommended them to friends of mine, and their 
raise is universal ; and I feel convinced that in a hot climate 
ike this they must be beneficial in more ways than one. 


I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
JOSEPH WILLIAM SANDERSON EDGSON. 


DURBAN, PORT NATAL, 
Joux Kaye, Esa., 


Sir,—I gladly endorse my husband’s remarks 
your Pills. I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
14. 12. 76. M. S. EDGSON. 


Sold by all Chemists at 1s. 14d., 28. 9d,, and 4s, 6d. per box. 


RHEUMATISM 


Relieved and Cured by using DREDGE’S HEAL ALL.” 
Prepared only by BARCLAY & SONS, 95, Farringdon- 
street, London, whose name see on the stamp. Of all 
Chemists. Price 18. 14d. per bottle. 


— — 


GAMUEL BROTHERS, 65 and 67, Ludgate-hill. 

ws RESISTING (Regd.)._ SAMUEL BROTHERS. 

‘W “45 RESISTING (Regd. ).—Sydenham-house, 

3 — (gt) Os and 67, Ludgate-hill, 
EAR RESISTING (Regd.).—Have Registered 

W “45 RESISTING (Regd) —These renowned 

‘WW 245 RESISTING (Regd.).—Untearable Fabrice. 

PV HAE RESISTING (Regd) .—They can only 

‘WV E48 BESISTING (Hegd.)—Be obtained 


‘W =48 RESISTING (Regd.).—At the RESISTING (Regd.).—At their Establishment. 


EAR .).— Young Gentlemen’s 


(WW “48 EESISTING (Regi. ).—Suits (any colour) 


these 


‘W “48 RESISTING (Regd. ).—Inclement weather. 


W EAR RESISTING (Regd.).—The C and D Classes 


W EAR RESISTING (Kegd.).—Are recommended. 


W EAR RESISTING (Regd.).—Suit for a Youth sft. sin. 
W EAR RESISTING (Regd.).—C Class, 278. ; B Clars, vis. 


EAR G ( 


\W £48 RESISTING (Regd.).—O Class, 60s.; D Class, b. 
“W «48 RESISTING (Regd. Patterns and Guide 
WII RESISTING (Rega.). — To Self-measurement 
GAMUEL BROTHERS, Sydenham-house, 

UDGATE- (65 and 67), E.0. 


.).—Gentlemen’s Suits } 


— — 


SUDDEN MOURNING. 


1 JAY are always 1 with ex- 
perienced dress makers i ready to travel 
to any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, when 
the ies of sudden unex require 
the immediate execution of mourning orders. take 
with them dresses and millinery, besides materials at 1s. per 
yard and upwards to cut from the piece, all marked in plain 
figures, and at the same price as if purchased at the London 
eneral Mourning Warehouse in Regent-street. 


Reasonable estimates are also given for household mourning 
at a great saving to large or families, 


JAY’S, 
THE Lane GENERAL MOURNING 
A 


REHOUSE, 
REGENT-STREET. W. 


PIANOFORTES. 


AVESTAFF’S 23 GUINEA WALNUT 
COTTAGES (the London Model) are the cheapest 
and best Instruments ever offered to the public. Elegant, 
durable; pure musical tone. 
Pianofortes tuned, repaired, and taken in exchange on 
liberal terms. 


EAVESTAFF, 56, Jermyn- street, St. James's. 


LEA AND PERRINS' 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted 


A NEW LABEL, 
bearing their Signature— 


2 . „ 
— ae 


which signature is placed on every botile of 


Worcestershire Sauce 


and without which none is genuine. 


WILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 


This Tobacco is now put up in 


ONE OUNCE PSCEETS 


in addition to the other sizes, the Label being a reduced 
fac-simile of that.used for the Two-Ounce Packets. 


W. D. & H. O. WILLS, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C., 
and Bristol. 


R. COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 
ee Fe Petey Sacra 
taken for Railways and other Improvements, and — Values 


roperty for ev urpose. Finsb Moorgate- 
— C. * 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF 
THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSONS 


CORN FLOUR 


Twenty Years’ World-wide Reputation, 
AND IS UNEQUALLED FOR 
UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


er desirous of moving her Linens 
5 K to perfection should supply their Laundresses 
wi * 


“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 


Which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying 
to the wearer. 


DINNEFORD’S FLUID MAQNESIA, 


as the best remedy for 
MACH, HEARTBURN 


and 


For over 80 years 
ACIDITY of the 


HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION; 
gentle aperient for delicate 


as a safe 


LAUNDRY FITTINGS. 


AN OLCLIVITY AND 
— 


SEWING 
MACHINES 
& TOOLS 
OF ALL KINDS 
FOR HOUSE, 
CARDEN, 
DAIRY. Efe 
STABLE 


— eee V MAKE, 
Wf EVERY SIZE. 
VAI CATALOCUES FREE OP 

APPLICATION. 


‘* « RCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER 

will cut long or wet grass (as well as 
short and dry) without ing. Is ex- 
tremely light in draught, simple in con- 
struction, and not hkely to get out of 
order. It can be used with or without 


Grass Box. Warranted to give satis- 
faction. | _ 
a RCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER 
“is the quickest, most simple, and most 
efficient Mower ever used,.”—Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. 
we RCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER 


is especially adapted for Cutting Slopes, 
Beg ec — under. Shrubs, and 
close up to Trees, &c. 


* RCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER. 
PRICES FROM TWENTY-FIVE 
SHILLINGS, Delivered carriage free to 
all stations. Illustrated Catalogue and 
Testimonials post free on application. 


85 A RCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER. 
WILLIAMS & Co., LIMITED, Manu- 
facturers and Patentees. 

SELLING AGENTS: 
JOHN G. ROLLINS & Co., Old Swan Wharf, Thames - 


street, London. | 
WALTER CARSON & SONS, La Belle 33 
Ludgate-hill, London; and 21, Bachelor’s-walk, Dublin. 


OAL.—COCKERELL’S COALS.—Best Walls- 
end, 26s. Wallsend—Class B, 24s.; Best Inland, 24s. 
Inland, Class B, 22s. Best Coke, 14s. Cash on delivery. 
Central Office: 13, Cornhill. 


O AL S.—LEA and CO.’S PRICES.— 
Hetton or Lambton, 26s.; Wallsend Seconds, 25s, ; 
best Wigan, 24s.; best Silkstone, 24s.; best Stafford, 24s. ; 
new Silkstone, 23s.; Derby veo 22s,; Barnsley, 22s. ; 
Kitchen, 20s.; Hartley, 20s.; Cobbles, 19s.; Nuts, 104. 
Steam, 20s.; Coke, 14s. per 12 sacks. Cash, S>sreened. 
Depote 8 N., Hi te, N.; Kingsland, E.; Bean- 
voir W „ Kingsland ; Great Northern Railway 
<p POY and Holloway; and South Totten- 

an 


Stations, 
ham, N.; and 5, Wharves, Regent’s Park-basin, N. W. 
BATH, 


1 GAS 1 10s, Od., 
it istered 
Sole 8 SHREWSBURY, 59, Old “Bailey, E. C. 
Factory, 98, Barrington- road. S. W. 
OOLEY’S 
VEGETABLE 


DIGESTIVE PILLS. 


Unequalled as a Cure for Indigestion. See Testimonials, 
Of an Chemist for ls. Id., or from J. C. Pootzy, Bath, 
free, for 1s, 3d. 


CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH 
ELIXI 


Opiates, Narcotics, and Squills are too often invoked to 
ive relief in C Colds! and all Pulmonary Diseases, 
fastead of such ious remedies, which yield momentary 


relief at the of enfeebling the digestive „ and 
— aie tn rte 
, modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC 
H ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 
author 


confidence, recommend it as a most unct 

This ici sre a from 8 3 
18 Mm Opium and sq no 

only allays the irritation, but improves digestion and 
y the constitution, Hence it is used with the 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 


Coughs, Influenza, Ni Sweats of Consumption, Quinsy, 
n ' 
Sold in bottles at 1s. Od, 4s. 6d., by all 


and W 
chemists, and wholesale by Jas. M. Crosby, 


Crosby’s Prise Treatise on Dis- 


DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 
AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 


Par these wage thee nye dhe pp er 
; 0 —4. nited Kined 
British Colonies since their first introduction 


m and the 


who can reed and think.” 


NERVOPATHY. 


Established nearly 30 years. 


All Sufferers from NERVOUSNESS and INDIGESTION 
or Severe Pains at the Pit of the Stomach, can without doubt 
be cured by Dr. BATCHELOURS Simple Reme ies, the 
NERVO-AKTERIAL ESSENCE, or the DINNER 
POW DERS, eveu if all other means have failed ; they re- 
quire but one trial to prove this fact. See Pamphlet, wnich 
contains valuable information to the healthy as well as the 
sick, by post 4d., in stamps, of the NERvO-AaTEZRIAL 
sey In Sole i „ Fi -place 

u 


. , 2s. 9d, bottle; ! 
Powders, ls. IId. and 2s, Od. per packet, of all Chemists, or 
the Company. 


ec ote oe OE Ne | 


e 
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THE NEW BAPTISMAL GOWN 


Made onl THOMAS BROWN and SON, Church Furniture Manufacturers, 14, 
—4 — Ministers’ Waterproof Garments. CHURCH HASSOCKS, CUSHIONS, SEAT MATS. 


\LADIES’ GUINEA TREBLE- SOLED 
BOOTS, 


| Manchester. 
Albert-ctrest, Mane BUTTON OR BALMORAL, 


Price One Shilling, a Short Treatise, explaining the Fundamental Principles of Ventilation, entitled, 


IN THE. HOUSE, AND HOW TO SECURE 


| By JAMES CURTIS, | 
BUILDER OF CHURCHES, HALLS, SCHOOLS, CONSERVATORIES, &c., IN IRON AND ZINC. 
LIGHTING, VENTILATING, and WARMING on NATURAL and SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES. The Author 
1 NGS of every description. including Churches, Halls, Reading-rooms, Libraries, 
Cellars, or Vaults, &c. 
Having for many years made the subject ef Ventilation his particular care, and baving been uniformly successful where 
k. will guarantee all works of this description that he may undertake. 


„By this system the obnoxious introduction of Perforated Bricks or Iron gratings in walls is entirely dispensed with. 


FRESH AIR 


is prepared to VENTILATE BUILDING 
Theatres, Public and Private Offices, Dwelling-houses, 


his services have been made use 0 


Estimates and Plans furnished on application. 


Illustrated Catalogues post 2 


IT. THOMAS D. MARSHALL axp BURT, 


192, Oxford Street, London. W. 


MODEL CHAPELS. 


gage eed 


Upwards of Seventy of these Chapels have already been 
erected, and the orders for them are steadily increasing. 

No complaints of defective ventiiation or acoustics. Send 
stamped envelope for testimonials and prospectus. Photo- 
graphs of Chapels in various styles, to seat from 109 to 


No. 298, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
1,000, 4d. esch. 


MAPPIN BROTHERS. 


W. RANGER, Architect, 5, Finsbury Pavement, E. C. 


— * ig 
TEA AND COFFEE S 8 F Ar ‘TEIR’S 55s. SEWING MACHINE for 
SERVICES. SEER Sl eurves aey FORKS, |) Demmbenn Wilts bin SHUETLE LOOK Sitch 
8 = =< 5 8 8 2 KNIVES AND FORKS. Hand or Foot, ne. exchanged. a * tial, 
2 — _| | Easy term of payment. Carriage paid. Samples, &c., free, 
TEA TRA YS, WAITERS, — — 5 2 FISH CARVERS, J. G. WEIR, 2, Carlisle-street, Soho-square, W. | 
ISH COVERS, SPOONS,& FORKS); | 5 FRUIT KNIVES, So., . ENGLISH WIVES Reguire 
— 7 20,000 125 


BLAK#’s PATENT MULTUM IN 


| PARVO WASHING MACHINE, price 19s. 6d, the mort 
| wonderful Washing Machine in the World. Gained the 
| ouly silver medal at the Royal Pomona Palace, Manchester, 


67 AND 68, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, || 
| 


220 AND 222, REGENT STREET. 


DRESSING CASES. HS 2 „ ESTIMATES GIVEN. 
—— a < 4 1 —— 
TRAVELLING BAGS. | 22.4 |We REPLACE AND REPAIR. | 
a SENT POST FREE. | 8 8 8 2 2 | We Deliver Free of Charge. 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION—PRIZE MEDAL. 


Fr RY’ . 


Fry’s Celebrated Caracas Cocoa, ls. 4d. par lb. 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES. 


Table Kuives, Ivory, per dozen, from 198. to 555. S 
~ 


Fenders —Drig'it, from 45s.; Bronze, from 3s. 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, &c. 
Baths—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
Boistea is—Rrass and Iron, with Bedding, 
Cornices—Polss, Ends, Bands &c. 
Gassliors—}3-light, 52s.; 5 do., £5 6. 
Kitcheners—3 ft., C3 5s., to 6ft., £33. 
Kitchen Utensils -—-Turnery, Mats, &c. 
Toole—Gentlemen's, Youth's Chests, &c. 
Bronse Tea and Coffee Urns. Kardon Tools—-Lawn Mowers, Rollers, &c. 
(Catalogues free.) | (Catalogues free.) 


EANE & CO., 46, King William Street, LONDON BRIDGE. 
COA L-T A R SOAP. 


(Wright's Sapo Oarbonis Detergens.) 


It purifies, cleanses, and sweetens the skin, taking useful for children, preventing and curing the many 
away all pimples, blotches, and roughness. forms of skin diseases to which they are subject. 
By its antiseptic qualities it wards off all infec. | It is the only true antiseptic soap. — Bnrrien 
tious diseases, such as Small-pox, Scarlatina, Fevers, | MEDICAL JOURNAL. 
Ko., and — purifies the body after an In our hands it has been most effective in skin 
attack, so necessary for the prevention of the graver diseases. — TAI Lancer. 
secondary complications. An unfailing remedy for foul breath and an un- 
Its mild and healthful action makes it particularly | pleasant odour from the person.” —MEDICAL TIMES. 
IN TABLETS, 6d. and ls. 


W. V. WRIGHT & CO., SOUTHWARK ST., LONDON. 
CAUTION.—Purchasers of COAL-TAR SOAP should see that they get WRIGHT’S SAPO CAR. 
22 DETERGENS, as spurious imitations under fanciful names are being palmed on the 
public. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


| „ THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
CHLORODYNE is — by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 
— 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumptien, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE aw 2 and arrests those too-often fatal diseases Diphtheria, Fever, 
roup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhœa, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, 
Meningitis, &c. | 
From Lord Francis ConynGuam, Mount Charles, Donegal, 11th December, 1868. 


“Lord Francis Conyngbam, who this time last year bought some of Dr. J. Coilis Browne’s Chlorodyne from Mr. 
88 and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have halſ-a-donen bottles sent at once to the above 
ae oe — to the ong 4 1 —— he — oo ee Her Majesty’s Consul at 
Mani! ee at Cholera i : that remed i 
CHLORODYNE.”—Scee Lancet, * December, 1864. A ; PS oe er 
CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 


Caution.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Paon Woop stated that Dr. J. CoLtis BROWNE was, undoubtedly, the Inventor 


of CUIOKODYNE:; that the story of the defendant, b N, delibcrately untrue, whi 
eee Ieh July, a idant, FREEMAN, was delibcrately un which, he regretted to say, had 


Zlectro Forks—Table, from 24s.; Spoons, from 24s. 
Papier Mache Tea Trays, in Sets, 21s., 56s , 953. 
Dish Covers—Tin, 23s.; Metal, 65s.; Electro, £ 11 115. 
Blectro Tea and Coffee Sets, from £3 N. 
Blectro Cruets and Liqueurs. 1 
Lamps Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. 
China & Glass—Dinner Services, &c. 
Coal Scuttles, Vases, Boxes, &. 


U * 


Bold in bottles at le. Id., 28. B.., 48. 6d., and 1 Is. each. None is genuine without the words “ Dr. J. CoLLIS 


BROWNt’S CHLORODYNE ” on the Government stamp. Overwhel ing Medical Testimouy accoupanies each bottle. 
Sore Masvracrurer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


} 


ö 


beating all other machines. 

injures the goods washed. Chi d can work it. 

testimonials. Sent free upon receipt of F. O. O. for 19s. 6d. 

| AGENTS WANTED in every towu. Sells at sight. Can 
earn £4 weekiy and upwards. | 


Will wash anything, never 
llundreds of 


BLAKE and CO., The Grange, Bermondsey, London. 


DR. NICHOLS’ 


| 
| OOD of HEALTH. 


Nutritious and Delicious. 

A Breakfast and Supper Dish. 
Invaluable for persons with weak digestions. 
A perfect Diet for Children, 
Prevents the need of apericnts, 
Purifies the Blood. 

The price places it within the reach of all. 
Eightpence per pound. Sold Everywhere, 


! Wholesale Agents—Frauks and Co., 14, Little Tower-street, 


London. 


FIVE PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED ro 
OODALL’S WORLD-RENOWNED 
HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


{NOODALL’S BAKING POWDER, ) The Best 
in tl. 
Id. Packets; 6d., ls., and 2s. Tins. S. wo R LD. 
ORKSHIRE fii, 


The M 
Bottles, 6d., 1s , and 2s. each. 


ost 
DELICIOUS SAUCE 

in the World, 

OODALL’S QUININE WINE, The 
Bottles, ls., ls. lid. 28., 1 BEST TONIC 
2s, 3d. each. yet introduced. 

Sold by Grocers, Chemists, Oilmen, &c. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and CO., Leeds 


R. HASSALL’S FOOD, for INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, and INVALIDS, 

Dr. ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M. D., the Inventor, 
recommends this as the BEST and MOST NOURISHING of 
all InFaNTs’ and INVALIDS’ Foops which have hitherto 
been brought before the Public; it contaius EVERY REQUI- 
sits for the full and healthy support and development of 
tin body, and is toa considerable extent SzLr-DiGEsTivE. 
— ove as by a a ge ” and hain the ea &c. 

d ruggists, Grocers, Oilmen, „ in ls. 
2s., 8s. 6d. 6s., 15s., and 288, each. i 

A Short Treatise by Arthur Hassall, M.D. Lend. on the 
“Alimentation of Infants, Children, and invalids, with Hints 
on the General Management of Children,” sent post free on 
application to the Manufacturers, 


GOODALL, BACKHUUSE, and Co., Leeds. 


* MOIR AND SON’S CELEBRATED 
PREPARATIONS, 
GENUINE SCOTCH ORANGE MA Z. 
GENUINE SCOTCH PURE JAMS. 
SOUPS IN TINS READY FOR USE. 
Dry Lobsters in Tins, for Salads, Curries, &c. 
Ham and Chicken Sausages in Skins and Tins. 
DUKE of EDINBURGH SAUCE, PICKLES, &c. Can 
be had of upwards of 3,000 Grocers in United Kingdom. 
Factories, Aberdeen and London. 


“TNOR the BLOOD is the LIFE.“ See 
Deuteronomy, chap. xii., verse 28. 


CAE S WORLD-FAMED BLOOD 
MIXTU 


TURE, 
The GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER and RESTORER, 
For ing ive blood from all impurities, 


—_— — 


Sores, 
Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck, 
Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs, 
Cures Blackheads, or Pimples on the Face, 
Cures Sores, 
Cures Cancerous Ulcers, | 
Cures Blood and Skin Diseases, 
Cures Glandular nage 
Clears the Blood from all Impure Matter. 
From whatever cause arising. 

As this Mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted 
free from anything injurious to the most delicate constitution 
of either sex, the ietor solicits sufferers to give it a tris! 
to test its value. 

Thousands of Testimonials from all parts. 8 

Sold in bottles, 2s. 6d. each, and iu cases containing 811 
times the quantity, lls. each—¢fficient to effect a ert 
eure in the war majority of hang menting cases—BY ALL 
CHEMISTS AND PATE:?® MEDICINE VENDORS 


—— the United Kingdom and the world, or sent to 


ress on receipt of 30 or 132 stamps by 
F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, High-street, Lincoln. 
W holesate—AjJ! Patent Medicine J ouses. 


any 
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ASK YOUR STATIONER 


For PERRY & CO.’S 6d. PATTERN CARD OF PENS, 


Containing 24 selected Patterns of Steel and Metal Pens, suitable for all styles of writing, from the soft and broad 
J Pen to the exquisitely-finished Bank Pens. 


Wholesale—37, Red Lion Square, and 3, Cheapside. 
PERRY AND CO.’S BEST QUALITY J PENS, 


ls. 6d. per gross; Perry and Co.’s Raven Black J Pens, ls. 6d. per gross; Perry and Co.’s Gilt J Pens, 3s. per gross 
These Pens are well known for the soft and easy nature of their writing. Sold by all Stationers. : 


PERRY AND CO. S UNIVERSAL SCHOOL PENS, 


For Large, Round, or Small Hand, Is. per gross. Superior qualities of School Pens, 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. per gross. These 
Pers are well worth the attention of all Schools, and they can be ordered through any Stationer, 


Wholesale—37, Red Lion Square, and 3, Cheapside, London. 


FREDK. EDWARDS AND SON’S 
ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


— to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description, These Kitcheners are 
thoroughly effective and durable, They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount of heat; and they properly 
ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in 
front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at 
Messrs. EDWARDS and SON’S, 

49, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


HEAL & SONS 
SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF 


IS THE BEST SPRING MATTRESS YET INVENTED. 


HEAL & SON, BEDSTEAD, BEDDING, AND BEDROOM FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS, 
195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.—Catalogue post free. 


DRUCE & COMPANY'S : 
HOUSE FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT. 


THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE KINGDOM 


Of Every Description of Furniture suitable for any Class of House, conveniently arranged for inspection, and marked ia 
Piain Figures at the Lowzst Caen PRives. 


CARPETS. DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. BEDSTEADS., 
CURTAINS. DRAWING-ROOM FURNITORE, BEDDING, and 
FLOORCLOTHS, &c, LIBRARY FURNITURE, CHAMBER FURNITURE. 


150 Sideboards, 100 Sets of Dining Tables, 500 Easy Chairs, and 588 Suites of DINING and DRAWING ROOM 
FURNITURE, alto 150 eutire Suites of BEDROOM FURNITURE in various Woods to select from. 


lilustrated Catalogue Post Free. 
DRUCE & CO., BEING MANUFACTURERS. GUARANTEE ALL GOODS THEY SUPPLY. 


68, 69, & 58, BAKER STREET, and 3 & 4, KING STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, 
LONDON, W. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 


(Knight of the Legion of Honour and of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 


Incontestably proved by twenty-five years’ medical experience to be 
The only Cod Liver Oil possessing all the properties so efficaciousin 


CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, WINTER COUGH, 
DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN, RICKETS, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


SIR G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M.D., DR. SINCLAIR COGHILL, 
Physician to the Westminster Hospital. Physician to the Hospital for Consumption, Ventnor. 


* The value of Dr. pE JOoNGH’s Light-Brown Cod Liver I have convinced myself that in Tubercular and the vari- 


Oil as a therapeutic agent in a number of diseases, chiefly of Lr 8 * 4 . 4 ney 


sn exhaustive character, has been admitted by the world of | than any other Cod Liner 50 iin 898818 por 
medicine; but, in addition, I have found it a remedy of great 5 (V1 | = 0 
wer in the treatment of many Affections of the poet and | OE DE Ace Oil is now the only Cod Liver Oil used in 


— aly ta Coostmption of the totter, where it will the Royal National Hospital for Consumption and 5 


sustain life when everything else fails.” an 
„ DR. HARDWICKE, 
DR. PROSSER JAMES, Medical Officer of Health, Paddington. 
Lecturer on Materia Medica, London Hospital. In the class of Tubsseuler Diseases, including Cen- 


_ | sumption, so prevalent in our centres of population, the 
“Dr. pe Joxon's Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil contains | use of Dr. pz JonGn’s t-Brown Cod Liver Oil is at- 
the whole of the active ingredients of the remedy, and is | tended with manifold advantages; and I know of no thera- 
easily . Hence its value, not only in Diseases of the | peutic agent which, in connection with judicious sanitary 
Throat end Lungs, but in & great number of cases to which | measures, is better calculated to stay the raveges of these 
the Profession is extending its use.” great consuming plagues of the British Islands, 


SOM on_y in Capsuled Impzrtar Half-Pints, 2s. 6d. ; Pints, 4s, 9d. ; Quarts, 9s.; by all Chemists and Druggists. 
SOLE CONSIGNEES—ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON. 


JNO. GOSNELL X 60,8 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, gives the Teeth a Pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
from decay, and imparts a fragrance to the Breath. Price 1s. 6d. 4 
d . — and at ANGEL PASSAGE, 93, UPPER THAMES Sr., 


pot. 
NDON, E. C. 


ANUSCRIPT SERMONS and BOOKS 
BOUGHT or SOLD, T. MILLARD has on sale 
thousands of MSS. and Lithographic Sermons. Specimens 
on receipt of stamps. Books, logical and * — 
for Sale; Catalogue for one stamp. Immediate Cash on all 
purchases, Sixty Lithographs, price 10s., for a country con- 
gregation. 
Thomas Millard, 79, St. Paul’s-churchyard. 


NEW WORK OF VITAL INTEREST, 
Post free Six Penny Stamps, 
From J. Williams, No. 22, Marischal-street, Aberdeen, 


LONG AND HEALTHY LIFE, 
CoNTENTS. 

1. Medical Advice to the Invalid. 

2. Approved Prescriptions for Various Ailments, 
» 3 Phosphorus as a Remedy for Melancholia, loss of 
| Nerve, Power, and Depression. 

4. Salt Baths and their Efficacy in Nervous Ail 0 

5. The Coca Leaf a Restorer of Health and Strength. 


OOKS (Second-hand Miscellaneous), RE- 

MAINDERS, &c.—C. HERBERT, English and 

Foreign Bookseller, 60, Goswell-road, London, E C.—CATA- 

LOGUE XIX., free on receipt of two Stamps. Libraries, 
@ld Books, Waste Paper, and Parchment — 


— 


IANOFORTES, AMERICAN ORGANS, 
HARMONIUMS, at Wholesale Pric>s (for cash). 
Pianofortes, 7 Octaves Compass, 18 Guineas; American 
Organs, full compass, 10 Guineas; Harmoniaxs, 3 stops, 6 
Guineas, All in elegant Walnut Cases, Warranted best 
make. Write tor Price Lists and Press Opinions to 
G. LINSTEAD, Manager, Cobden Pianoforte Company, 
18, Eversholt-street, Camden-town, London, N.W. 


LAZED TERRA-COTTA (Lipscombe’s Patent). 

—The Great Improvement: cleaned by every shower 

of rain beating against it. Beautiful colour and texture 

imperishable, extremely hard, moulded to any design, mode- 

rate price. 

Specimens at LIPSCOMBE and CO.’8 Charcoal Filter 

Office, 44, Queen Victoria-street, E. C. (removing from 
Temple. bar). 


THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 


O ONE SHOULD EVER BE WITHOUT 

the 1 PU W Dr. r 
Sarsaparilla blood, it effects 
most salutary changes ia disease cures scrofu scorbutic 


head in th? centre. 


OOPING COUGH.—ROCHE’S HERBAL 

EMBROCATION —The celebrated Effectual Cure 

for the Hooping Cough without internal Medicine. Sold by 

most Chemists. Price 4s, bottle. Wholesale Agent, 
EDWARDS, 38, Old Change, London. 


CHILDREN TEETHING. 


Mrs, JOHNSON’S SOOTHING SYRUP is not swallowed 
as a medicine, but used only on the Gums, CONTAINS NO 
NARCOTIC, and cannot injure the most delicate Iafant, 
Cools the Gums and gives immediate relief. Prepared only 
by Barclay & Sons, Farringdon-street, London. 


Price 2s. 9d. per bottle. Sold by all Chemists, 


BSTINATE ERUPTIONS of the SKIN.—All 
Pimples, Blotches, Freckles, Redness of the Nose 

and Spots ou the Face or Neck will be ef removed 
by using Marris’s celebrated Sulphur Soap and nd 
Sulphur Lozenges. Price, Soap, ls.; Lozenges, 18. Izd. 


By post, 14 a7 + each. 
14 37, rners Street, London; Stairease, Soho 
Bazaar, and of all Chemists. 


= QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Purifies and Euriches the Blood, 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
B $ Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 
EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. 
PER QUININE and IRO TONIO 
Indi ction, Flatulence, fe of Ryo 11 — 
— Organs, Ague, Fevers of all kinds. . 


EPPERS QUININE and IRON TONIC 
thoroughly Recruits Genera) Bodily Health and in- 
duces a proper healthy condition of the Nervous and Phy- 


sical Forces, 
bottles, 4s. 6d., 


is sold by Chemists where, in capsuled 
— rise . ond in I. 228. each. 
RACROFT’S ARECA NUT TOOTH PASTE. — 
By using this delicious ound, abd polabed he enamel 


of the teeth becomes wiite, sound, an ivory. 
It is —— fragrant, aud ſor 
incrustations tartar on 3 old 
Chemists. Pots, ls. and 28. Gd. esch. (Get Oraeralt n 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 
will completely restore in a few days hair to its 

— * — i without injury. 2 dat is fac- 
„ producin a colour; thoroughl 
Sd wey | Pa cial aed pe the growth of uew 


| hair, Sold everywhere by CSemists and Hairdressers in 


large bottles at 1s, 6d. each. 
OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER. 
— For restoring the colour of the hair, 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A uid 
combination for Derangement of the Liver, particularly 


when arising from slight congestion, By gently stimulating 
the 


the action of the liver and slightly moving the bowels, 
heavy, drowsy fecling, with sensations of fulness, often bead- 
ache, paia beneath the shoulders, at the chest alter eating, 
unpleasant taste in the mouth, and other indications of dy 
pepsia are removed. ‘Taraxacum aud Pod as mach 


safer than calomel or blue 17 for 
PPER, 237, 1 
be on the 


in the Laboratory of J. 
road, London, whose name 1 on 
2s, Od. and 48. 6d, each. Sold by all Chemists, 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Marcu 21, 1877. 


——— 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


| 
SOME DIFFICULTIES OF BELIEF. 
BY THE 
Rev. T. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE, M. A., 
Incumbent of Berkeley Chapel, Mayfair. 


Post Ivo, cloth, 6s. 
From tug “ NONCONFORMIST.” 


“Mr, Shore is at once decided in his assertion of the 
auchority of the Christian revelation, and tender in his treat- 
ment of the perplexed, and candid in his endeavour to re- 
adjust the dogmas of theology to the thought of the time. 

r . nt call them faultless eermons, but they are admi- 
ra * 

Frou Jonx BuzL.“ | 

The manner in which Mr. Shore has simplified some of 
the difficulties of Scripture snd placed them in their real, and 
therefore in their only tru‘ hful light, no less than the earnest 
and reverent tone which accompanies the close argument and 
deep thought which mark the volume throughout, may well 
eommend it to the devout student of Scripture ” 

From Tue ‘ScoTsMan.” 

“ Scholarly exporitions of Christian doctrine and duty— the 
outcome of a mind fully persuaded of the truth and imp rt- 
ance of revealed religion. They abound in fervid, almo-t 
passionate, eppeals to the best feelings of humanity in favour 
of whatever is good, man y, and pure, and sgainst me znnese, 
se fishness, and vice.” 

From tug “Epinpurcn Dairy Ravrew.” 


“ These sermons steal into the heart as light steals into the 
eye, bringing with them a quiet satisf.ction and enjoyment 
to 14 mind, and a moral and sp ritual invigorat ion to the 
soul,’ 


Casse.u, Petrer, & Gavpin, London, and all B.okeel'e:s. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S NEW PAMPHLET. 


This day, 8vo, 2s., 


LESSONS in MASSACRE: an Exposition of 
the Conduct of the Porte in and about Bulgaria sirce May, 
1876. Chiefly from the Papers presented by Command. By 
the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M. P. 

Also, 
A CHEAP EDITION of the Above. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


Price 4d. 


UNIFORM WITH F. W. ROBERTSON’S SERMONS. 


RNOLD (Thos., of Rugby) SERMONS. The 
Three Series complete for 10s. 6d, or 3s. 6d, each 
Series separate. 


London: Reeves and Turoer, 196, Strand. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Just published, price 7s., post free, 5 
The BOOK of the REVELA- 


TION of JESUS CHRIST, Elucidated on the priu- 
ciple of permitting the Cardival Symbols to become the 
exponents of the events and go with which they 
are associated, By General H. Goopwyn. 


Now ready, price 5s., post free, 


The NEW ¥ERUSALEM and 


the SAVED NATION. An Exposition of Rev. xxi., 
xxii. By Rev. Samuet Minton, M.A 


“ I cannot possibly say what your book has been to me“ 
From a private letter, 


Now ready, price 9d., post free, 


The SCRIPTURE DOCTRINE 


of FUTURE PUNISHMENTS BRIEFLY CON. 
SIDERED. By the Rev. Jonn Henry Row att, 
M. A., formerly of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Now ready, price 6d, post free, 
WHAT ADVANTAGE 


THEN HATH a JEW ? Or, Plain Proofs from Scrip- 
tuns thet © mot the Jews asa People to Palestine 
is not to be By A. L. Saur. 


In crown 8vo, bound in cloth, price Se. 6d., post free, 


The HANDY-BOOK of QUES. 


TIONING on the GOSPELS. With an Introduction 
by the Bishop of Mancnzerrx. 
“ Presents in a condensed and tangible form a large 
amount of useful*ipforniation.”—Sunday-school World. 


Just published, in crown 870, bevelled boards, 2s , 


“The FAITH once DUE. 


LIVERED to the r ”; ox, the True Seriptural 


Creed of the Christieus of old placed in contrast, and 
the Denonientionsl’® Teachings of the present — aod 


the Errors of the Times exposed. By the late J 
Fox, many years Member of the W 


BOOKS FREE BY POST. 


OHN 


sents sent post free on application. 


au Methodist 


book of One Shilling and upwards in value sent safel 
packed post free (n receipt of a P.O. Order for the published 


of handsomely-bound bo- ka for pre- 
Lenden! ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster-row, E. C. 


Great Reduction in Prices. 


WHEELER & WILSON 


ANUFACTURING COMPANY'S 
EWING MA INES 


OF ALL KINDS 


REDUCED IN PRICE. 


These Universally Celebrated 
TEREADTLE yf 40s In ES from 


£5 Is. 
The same as hitherto sold at £6 6s. 


These Machines are admi ted to be the ligh‘est running, 
the most rapid and quiet of all Lockstuch Machines, and 
to produce all the v-rious kinds of work in the best and most 
reliable manner; also, in point of durability, they are incom- 
parably tuperior to all others, They are by far the most 
economical and truly cheap, on account of their superiority 
in sll desirable qualities; and, moreover, are made and sold 


by a responsible company of long-standing and established 
reputation. 


CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 


PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 


WHEELER & WILSON, 


The ONLY SEWING MACHINE CO. Honoured with 
THREE AWARDS. 

THREE MEDALS OF MERIT, ann 
THREE DIPLOMAS OF HONOUR. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 


STRAIGHT-NEEDLE, 
ROTARY-HOOK, 
LOCKSTITCH 


SEWING MACHINES, 


For HEAVY, MEDIUM, or LIGHT WORK, 
and for LEATHER STITCHING, 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 


Send for Price List. 


Machints may also be obtained by 


SMALL PERIODICAL PAYMENTS, 
By adopting the 


NEW SYSTEM OF HIRE, 
With 


OPTION OF PURCHASE. 


Particulars on Application, or by Post. 


Needles and Attachments of all kinds adapted to Sewing 
Machines of our minufacture, warranted the best at the 
Lowest Prices. 


Spool Cotton, Machine Silk of every shade, Linen Thread, 
and Machine Oil always in Stock at all our Offices. 


Orders by post fulfilled at the shortest notice. 


Stamps for amounts uncer Ten Shillings received in 
Payment, and Post Office Orders for larger amounts, 


W 21, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
ann LONDON, E. C. 


(Near the Mansion House.) 


CENTRAL DEPOT— 


ay S08. 
78, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL 
BRANCHES— 


LONDON —139, Regent-street, W. 
Birmingham —Stephenson- plaoe. 

Bristol —50, Victoria-street. 
Plymouth—188, Union - stree 
Cardiff —16, St. Mary - street. 
Nottingham —16, Lister-gate. 
Newcastle—West Grainger-street. 
Norwich—45, London-street. 


Exeter—London Inn-square.; 


MACNETIN E. 


DARLOW & CO.8 


PATENT FLEXIBLE 


MAGNETIC APPLIANCES 


Are bility of magn for comfort of wear, — 4 of use, and 
durability of magnetic power. They are and recom- 
mended tlemen eminent in the medical profession, and 
0 * of society have testified to their bene- 
cial effects in cases of Gout and Rheumatism, Spinal, 
Liver, Kidney, Lung, Throat, and Chest Complaints, 
Epilepsy, Hysteria, General Debilitv. Indigestion, 
Hernia, Sciatica, Asthma, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, and 
other forms of Nervous and Rheumatic Affections. 


MAGNETINE 


Is unique as a perfectly flexible Magnet. It is an entirely 
original invention of Messrs. Dartow & Co., improved by 
them on their previous invention patented in 1966, and pos- 
sessing qualities which cannot be found in any other magnet. 
It is soft, light, and durable, elastic, flexible, and per- 
manentiy magnetic. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

From GARTH WILKINSON, Esq., M.D., M. N. C. 8B. B. 

76, Wimpole-street, London, W., 
Merch, 1874. 


F. W. Darlow, Esq. 
asl pone Wada Saito woote 
our e Appliances p 

— in my practice, and that in per 
sonal convenience to my patients they 
are yor eg sonst far superior to 
avy other invention of the kind which 
I have employed; and that of their effi- 


cacy. their tive powers, I have no 
doubt, I 4 them useful in con- 


DARLOW’S 


PATENT 


FLEXIBLE 


MAGNETIC 


organs of the abdomen. In the public 
interest I wish you to use my unquali- 
fied testimony in favour of your Magnetic 
Appliances. 

aithfully, 


yours f 
GARTH WILKINSON, 
M. D., M. R. C. . E. 


From the Rev. Dr. KERNAHAN, X. A., Ph. D., F. G. 8. 
&c., Eaitor of Dickinson's Theological Quarterly.” 


To Messrs. Darlow and Co. 


GENTLEMEN,—I have pleasure in stating that I have 
deprived much benefit from the use of your Magnetic Chest 
and Throat Protector, which I have been wearing since the 
close of the year 1874, having adopted it after a severe attack 
of quinsey, which I have been ever since happily free. 
I am also glad to inform you that two ladies of my acquain- 
tance, who had suffered much from bronchial irritation, have 
experienced much benefit from having a Protector. I 
think it right to make you acquainted with these facts, and 
I give you liberty to use this note as 2 think proper.— 
Yours truly, AMES KERNAHAN. 


ADDITIONAL TESTIMONIAL FROM GARTH WILKIN: 
SON, ESQ., M. D., M. R. C. S. 
76, Wimpole-street, Cavendish - square, W., 
F. W. Darlow, Esq. June 15, 1876. 
S81x,—Since March, 1874, when I wrote to you to express 
my opinion, from experience, of the vaJue of your Magnetic 
Appliances, I have been trequently : i by letter if my 
certificate was genuine, and if in the time since elapsed your 
inventions still approved themselves as beneficial in my 
ice. To both — questions I can answer by endorsing 
etine as an arm which I am obliged to resort to in a 


many cases. . 
In addition to the cases I before specified I can now add 
some experience of the utility of Magnetine in vases of de- 
bility, and as a local ony in painful affections — > 
the course of gout. Inileed, I am accustomed to prescribe it 
wherever topical weakness proceeds from a low vitality in 
the great nervous centres, or in the principal organs of assi- 
milation, nutrition, and blood purification; also in weak 
throats from nervous exhaustion affecting the larynx.—I am, 
Sir, yours faithfully, 3 
Gartx Witxixson, M. D., M. R. C. S. E. 


APPLIANCES. 


From the Rev. HENRY BUDD. 


DARLOW'S |x... Zesiands duty 23, te 


GeyTLemey,—It is now about four 
months since 1 to | 


PATENT 
MAGNETINE 


Just published, prige 3s. 6d. post free, Dudley—175, High-street. 
| | 2 Taunton—2, High- street. has many cases, 
2 he FIRS T DAM and the Stroud—John-street. ar oie, 2 has failed, the disorders have 
LAST ADAM ; or, Death in Adam and Life in Christ. Manchester—131, Market-street. readily yielded to the gentle, soothing, yet vitalising influence 
By WX. Morris. : Leeds—41, Commercial-street. of the Magnetine Appliances. sesh 
London ; W. G. Guest,.2 -row, E. C. Sheffield —126, Barker’s-pool. 
5 2 lle. is 1 DARLOW & CO., 
. B — 57, i tree e 
. by Tin, FAIRB nines 4 CO., East nl gt <i Inventors and Sole Proprietors, 
an — —.— oy London, Particulars, Ove Edinburgh—99, Princcs-street. 443, WEST STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 448. 
URE W ATER Th, po 8 . Orrosrræ Cuarine Cross RAHwWar Sration. 
Pp NT-—LIPSCOMBE and CO's PATENT Belfast—63, High-street. Desqrigtion Pamphicte pest 
LTER is the only one that removes lead, | —— —— : ot 
bet ne gaa hE eas | nc anne eee e ta Dey leg 
ade.—Tem 4 i turing Compan name of t c ondon.— ; 
“4, — C. : the cloth-plate, and the Trade Mark affixed to the — | 21, 1877. —— . 


